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Significant 


Sentiments 


Enter, Master Blue Print 

Because of a faulty distribution of in- 
come, the rich earn more than they can 
spend, and with their excess income create 
capital, producing more goods than the 
inequitably paid poor ean buy. Overpro- 
duction ensues, marginal mills fail, work 
in others slackens, men are thrown out 
of employment, and all the phenomena of 
an industrial depression take place. Auto- 
mobile production this year is thirty-three 
per cent. below that of last year. The New 
York State index of factory employment 
reached last summer the lowest level ever 
recorded. 

The situation is that we cannot buy 
back what we make. The way out, in the 
opinion of Stuart Chase, writing in 
Harper’s, lies through planned production. 
“We have got to scrap a large part of 
the old laissez-faire, and deliberately 
orient productive capacity to consumption 
needs, as is done in Russia.” 

Mr. Chase’s solution follows: “A dras- 
tie revision of the anti-trust laws; an 
alliance between industry, trade asso- 
ciations, and government to control in- 
vestment [i.e. plant capacity] on the one 
hand, and to guard against unwarranted 
monopoly prices, on the other; a universal 
system of minimum wages and guaranteed 
hours of labor to stimulate purchasing 
power, and, perhaps most important of 
all, the setting up of a National Industrial 
Planning Board as a fact-gatherer and in 
turn an adviser to Congress, President, 
industry, trade unions, banker, State goy- 
ernment, on every major economic under- 
taking in accordance with a master blue 
print.” 


Literature and Security 


In contradiction to the statement that 
writers “cease to work at all from the 
moment of becoming financially independ- 
ent”, Wood Kahler says in The Nation 
that it is only then that the real writer 
is able to work. “The big truth’, says 
Mr. Kahler, “is that an inner pressure of 
necessity, not an outer pressure, produces 
good books, good paintings, or good any- 
thing else. Almost anybody knows that 
emotion is the basis of all art. And emo- 
tion without leisure must go uncelebrated. 
All artists should be economically inde- 
pendent. The weaker ones are seldom able 
to stand the chastisement of leisure. They 
perish—not too unpleasantly. Only the 
stronger ones survive.” 


Stage—Who Is Purer? 


Similar to Milton’s argument in the 
“Areopagitica”, for freedom of the press, 
is Rev. Lon R. Call’s argument for a free 
theater. 

The modern stage is a mirror of life, 
Mr. Call told the congregation of the West 
Side Unitarian Church of New York City. 
“Life is mirrored both on the stage and 
in the seats. On the stage we see our 
problems magnified, our own tangles un- 
raveled, our social codes tested, and 
modern social injustices proclaimed, In 


the audiences we test public standards 
and public taste. Say what we will of 
indecencies here and there, the fact re- 
mains that the modern theater offers, to 
all who have the ability to discriminate, 
a keener sense of human values. From 
many of the modern plays people go home 
with a deeper love of life and a more 
splendid courage to meet their situations. 
The moment the censors undertake to turn 
the theaters into agencies of propaganda 
for the old moral codes, and thereby turn 
them from their work of interpreting life, 
that moment does censorship become a 
hindrance rather than a help to real 
morality. We want no hothouse plants 
among our modern youth. Who is purer, 
the country maiden who knows nothing 


of the indecencies of New York night life, - 


or the social worker who stands, like 
some modern Elizabeth Fry, to give of her 
strength and sympathy in directing others 
to the good life? Purity like this pities 
and stoops to help. It touches evil, but is 
undefiled. It learns the secrets of life, but 
lifts others with its strength.” 


Icelandic Echo 
Iceland, whose parliament celebrated its 
millennium last summer, had to borrow 
a cannon from Europe in order to welcome 
distinguished visitors with proper salutes. 
A poet in The New York Times was 
moved as follows: 


What! No cannon? You absurd, 
Unprogressive isle! 
Not a gun that can be heard 
Half a mile! 
And you have no navy? 
Mercy! Aren’t you almost frantic, 
Unprotected in the wavy ; 
Wild Atlantic, 
While the crafty British Power 
Seeketh whom it may devour, 
And the wily Japanese 
Prowl the seas? 
Unprepared for dreadful dangers 
¥rom your neighbors or from strangers 
Raising Cain, 
Oh, how senseless 
Thus defenseless 
To remain! 


Back to Victoria 


The present revolt of youth is, accord- 
ing to the observation of Mrs. La Mar 
Warrick of the faculty of Northwestern 
University, against the attitude of despair 
affected by the young people of ten years 
ago. To them “passion, cynicism, animal- 
ity, despair, and disillusionment” appeared 
the only realities; marriage was ‘“‘an out- 
worn institution, the home a phase passé, 
idealism something the troubadours sang 
about”. 

Yes? remarks the young intellectual of 
to-day, and cocks an unbelieving eyebrow. 
To-day young people say: “We are not 
at all sure that self-expression must 
necessarily take the form of promiscuous- 
ness, and that every baby is a mistake. 
We think that a modernism that leaves 
you washed out and cynical at thirty is a 
flop. We are dead tired of being taught 
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that this world holds nothing but Freudian 
dreams, biological reactions, and behav- 
ioristic conditionings. We will to believe 
that life may hold beauty.” 

A college girl of the most ultra-smart 
type writes: “I think that I utterly rebel 
at the treatment, for instance, of sex as a 
mere matter of physical pleasure and that 
I demand some spiritual meaning attached. 
I think that the marriage laws will and 
ought to change. But I do believe that 
the value of chastity will remain, just like 
the need for self-control.” 

A college boy, after listening to an 
over-erudite professor reduce God to a 
geometric formula, writes: “My God is the 
skies at sunset, the rainbow bending trans- 
parent across the green of a rain-washed 
hill, the night breeze rattling the brittle 
leaves of the rhododendron bushes. God is 
neither a person nor a thing. It is a feel- 
ing, an elation. There is peace in it, a 
remoteness from reality.” 
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Shallow Emerson? 


The fact that Emerson is still regarded 
as the outstanding figure in American 
letters is proof that America has not yet 
grown to mental maturity. For Emerson’s 
culture was “puerile” and his philosophy 
“lacking in depth and virility”, says James 
Truslow Adams. Emerson asserted that 
all art should be extempore. He called 
sculpture a “paltriness, as of toys and the 
trumpery of a theater”. Shakespeare, he 
said, was merely a “master of the revels 
to mankind”, the “purveyor of very supe- 
rior pyrotechny this evening’. He called 
Swedenborg a “colossal soul”, compared to 
whom Plato was a “gownsman”, and he 
stated that “for pure intellect” he had 
never known the equal of Bronson Alcott! 

His philosophy was full of inconsisten- 
cies, according to Mr. Adams, in The 
Atlantic Monthly; for he did not bring to 
bear a man’s strength in reasoning out his 
ideas. He preferred the “spontaneous 
glance’, the womanly intuition, to clear, 
hard, and long-sustained thinking through. 
“Do not craze yourself with thinking”, he 
said, “but go about your business anywhere. 
Life is not intellectual or critical, but 
sturdy. Our spontaneous action is always 
the best.” Consistency “is the hobgoblin 
of little minds”. 

His buoyant and superficial optimism 
resulted, as the great American optimism 
results, from a refusal to criticize, ana- 
lyze, ponder. He wrote that “the only 
thing grief has taught me is to know how 
shallow it is’. One does not need to be a 
pessimist, says Mr. Adams, but merely 
human, to find “the deeper and more 


authentic note’ in the lines from 
/®schylus,— 
... affliction knows no rest, 


But rolls from breast to breast its vagrant tide. 

This philosophy of Emerson’s, he de- 
clares, is “inspiring only for unformed 
adolescence, without having risen to a 
comprehension of the problems of matu- 
rity. In Europe the past has bequeathed 
not only a wealth of art, but a legacy 
of evil borne and sorrow felt. Perhaps 
American letters, like American men, will 
not grow beyond the simple optimism 
and... the shallow doctrine of Emerson 
until they too shall have suffered and 
sorrowed.” 
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Christianity Has Two Faces, in India 


SUDHINDRA BOSE, Ph.D. 


Lecturer in Political Science, State University of Iowa 


The author, on a recent visit, finds that the lowly Nazarene is but one aspect, and the 
umperial conqueror is the other, in the conduct and character of the declining 
“foreign” religion from the white man’s 


7-HE Vatican News Agency declares in a 
recent despatch that the Gandhi move- 
ment is being followed with particular 
interest by the Holy See, because of the 
effect it might have on the position of the 
Roman Catholic Chureh. It is stated that 
the Roman Church will not be prepared 
to take up a position contrary to the 
Gandhi movement insofar as that move- 
ment seeks to win political autonomy, but 
will only oppose a tendency to create, with 
the establishment of a government com- 
posed of Indians, a situation of oppression 
or of inferiority for Roman Catholicism. 
That Oriental nationalism is conflicting 
with the Christian missionary enterprise 
no one cognizant of the facts would deny. 
The present writer, on a recent visit, wit- 
nessed the operation of this new spirit. 
The Holy See’s attitude to the rise of 
nationalism in India is also the attitude 
of the Protestant missionaries as a class 
in the land of Gandhi. The missionaries 
no doubt see the writing on the wall. The 
contributions made by them are doubtless 
significant, but under the stress of the 
growing nationalism these are belittled. 


Young Leaders of Nationalism 


There was undoubtedly a close connec- 
tion between the spread of Christianity in 
the East and the spread of Western eco- 
nomic imperialism. There is an equally 
close connection between the decline of 
missionary religious propaganda and the 
ousting of imperialism from the Orient. 
In Turkey to-day, the right of Christianity 
to propagandize is even denied in the mis- 
sion schools. In China, the teaching of the 
Bible has been made optional instead of 
obligatory in the missionary educational 
institutions. In India, undoubtedly, with 
increasing national control, Christianity 
will be deprived of those privileges that 
belong to it merely because it is supported 
by the Western government. 

From the study of European history, 
it would appear to an Asian that the de- 
cline of Christian authority in the West 
resulted from three things: the spread of 
industrialism, the teaching of the new 
science, and the rise of the democratic 
ideal. These three factors are creating 
also a new modernism in the East. 

The leaders of the nationalistic move- 


-ment in the Orient are the young intel- 


lectuals. Mahatma Gandhi happens to be 


an exception to the general rule, though 
it might be argued cogently that he is 


a modernist, and he opposes most 


of the orthodox schemes of Hinduism. The 
educated leaders have emancipated them- 
selves from religious leading strings, and 
are very well aware that the missionaries 
are trying to fit on the peoples of the East 
the ancient theological garments that have 
been discarded by the scientifically edu- 
cated people of Hurope and America. Very 
few educated people in the Orient have 
been among the converts to the religion of 
the white man. 


Missionary Must “Sign” 


In India, as is very well known, Chris- 
tianity gets its recruits from the outcastes, 
the low-castes, and the victims of famine. 
In China the converts are termed deri- 
sively “rice” Christians, which means that 
they adopted the foreign religion in order 
to get food; in India they are called 
“belly” Christians; and it is facetiously 
pointed out that the bigger and better the 
famine, the bigger and better the crop of 
converts, 

The nationalist resistance to the mis- 
sionaries is due largely to the long asso- 
ciation of Christianity with imperialism. 
The missionary is regarded as an agent 
of the foreign government; or, if not as 
a power directly related to the exploiting 
Western powers, he is on the side of the 
enemy. Missionaries do not support the 
ambitions of the people for self-govern- 
ment, Even when an American is “called” 
to the Lord’s vineyard in India, he has 
to apply, first, to the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America; this Con- 
ference sends him a form of declaration, 
to be signed and returned; in signing this 
form, he (or she) pledges in advance 
obedience to and loyal co-operation with 
the British Government in India. He also 
promises to abstain from participation in 
political affairs. In other words, the mis- 
sionary is placed in an invidious position 
from the beginning. He is perforce on the 
side of the government against the nation- 
alists, though at the same time he is sup- 
posed to play no part in polities. This is 
being neutral! Unless he signs the pledge, 
he secures no visa for entrance into India. 
Accordingly, the Indian nationalist re- 
gards the missionary as a sort of spy of 
the alien government; and if not as a spy, 
as a man who has no “principles” that 
will enable him to judge between right 
and wrong. 

Furthermore, the Indian nationalist— 
like the Turkish and Chinese—regards the 


foreign missions as denationalizing centers. 


West 


In India to-day, the missionaries regard 
Hindu culture and civilization as heathen- 
ish; they have as their goal the destruc- 
tion of the native religions and the sub- 
stitution of Christian ‘“Kultur’. The 
object of the missionaries is to baptize 
the Indians into the faith that Jesus is 
the Son of God. That is the true faith, 
and whatever is against it is untrue. 
Hindus who attend the mission schools— 
and many go because that is their only 
way of getting an education—are indoc- 
trinated as thoroughly as possible. Educa- 
tion therefore means to the missionary 
fundamentally a system of theology—the 
faith that God is a Trinity and that 
Jesus is the Saviour of the world. This 
implies a fanatical intolerance of the reli- 
gious literature and faith of India. Some- 
times the missionary, in order to make a 
complete Christian out of an Indian, per- 
suades him to give up his ancestral name 
and take on a Biblical cognomen, such 
as Abraham or Isaac, 


Poor Taxpayers! 


Another factor adverse to Christianity 
in the Orient is what the Indian ‘and other 
people regard as its hypocrisy. Orientals 
still retain their ideal of the religious man 
as one who rejects the world and all its 
satisfactions. Gandhi is a saint simply 
because he fulfills the requirements: he 
lives the life of poverty, teaches non- 
violence, acts up to the requirements of 
asceticism. The government, on the other 
hand, maintains a vast Anglican Church 
with cathedrals, palaces, an army of prel- 
ates with fat salaries—the cost of which 
is charged up against the poor taxpayers 
who are non-Christian. The noncomformist 
missionary, also, has his servants and 
lives in comparative luxury. The expo- 
nents of this foreign religion are certainly 
not saints, say the Hindus and Moham- 
medans; they do not have the simplicity 
of life, the humility, the self-abnegation, 
that true religion inculcates; their ideal 
is power rather than service. Their reli- 
gion has two different faces: one is the 
face of the lowly Nazarene; the other is 
the face of the conqueror. No missionary 
imitates Gandhi, but Gandhi imitates 
Christ, and does so in spite of the Naza- 
rene’s official followers. 

Moreover, this religion from the West 
pays only lip-service to the ideal of the 
brotherhood of man. The Anglican Church 
is a white man’s club. A policeman is sta- 
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tioned at the door to keep out the natives 
during the service. In the white Y. M. C. A. 
in the cities, a native cannot enter; he 
has to be content with the colored 
Y. M. G. A. There are, then, two kinds to 
Christianity—one for white souls and 
another for dark. In other words, caste 
enters in, as it does in other aspects of 
British rule. Christianity, it follows, is 
a caste religion, and in that sense not 
superior to Hinduism. 

The prestige once accorded Christian 
charity in India is also being undermined 
by the nationalists. When a sick person, 
they say, goes to the missionary for 
medical help, and is in no condition to 
weigh religious or philosophical problems, 
he is solicited to subscribe to Christian 
dogmas. Many a patient, impelled by a 
sense of courtesy to the benefactor, feels 
it incumbent upon him to accept also the 
religion. This criticism implies that the 
Christians act, not from a really chari- 
table motive, but from a desire to make 
religious capital out of suffering. 

Another criticism is that missionary 
schools and colleges are maintained as 
centers of propaganda. All students are 
required to study the Bible and to pass 
an examination in it. This is the basic 
requirement. Hindus and Mohammedans, 
even though they privately reject the 
Christian dogmas, have to pretend to be- 
lieve in order to get the education they 


erave. In the end, these students are 
sometimes the strongest opponents of 
Christianity. 


There is yet another grave criticism 
leveled against the foreign religion. It 
affects very closely the missionary enter- 
prise in its relation to nationalism. It ap- 
pears that, under the present régime, a 
missionary can attack the native religions 
openly; but an Indian must not, unless 
he dares the threat of arrest for “exciting 
race-prejudice”’, attack Christianity. The 
nationalists, if they get power, will make 
an end of this distinction. It must be re- 
membered that though Christianity has 
been in India since the sixth century, and 
has been aggressive since the sixteenth, 
when the first Catholic church was erected 
in the city of Goa on the western coast, 
there are only three million converts 
to-day out of a population of three hun- 
dred and twenty millions. The Christian 
harvest is less than one per cent., and has 
been gathered among the least significant 
members of the country. The new Indian 
leaders, as has been pointed out, prize 
scientific truth more than myths and 
fables; and since Hinduism is a social 
force as much as a religious cement, 
Hinduism undoubtedly will become more 
aggressive as nationalism develops. The 
nationalist leaders will foster this devel- 
opment. Already the Christian converts are 
being reconverted in numbers to the Hindu 
faith, and are taking again their family 
names. 

Hinduism has a stubborn vitality. It 
overcame Buddhism, resisted Islam when 
the Moslems were converting whole popu- 
lations in the Orient, and has always 
proved invulnerable to the attack of alien 
religions. It is so broad in its basis that 
it can absorb any faith. That is the chief 
reason why, in the end, it may absorb 
Christianity. The rise of nationalism will 
only expedite this particular process. 
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The Fear of Old Age—Is It Rational? 


CARLYLE SUMMERBELL 


“When I was a child, I spake as a child, I 
felt as a child, I thought as a child: now 
that I become a man, I have put away childish 
things.” 

O wrote the great practical mystic of 

the early Christian Church who was 
attacked for putting the world upside 
down. He was illustrating the law of 
progress in his own life. Too often this 
sentence has been used as though it dis- 
paraged childhood. St. Paul was simply 
calling attention to the fact that what 
real manhood did in its vigor and full 
development was not the same as child- 
hood. What is perfectly justified and 
charming in a child is no longer rational 
for a mature person. 

It is no tax upon the imagination to see 
that our religion and civilization suffer 
to-day from an ignoring of this evolution- 
ary law. People, while grown-up physically, 
remain children intellectually. The almost 
universal hysterical interest in profes- 
sional baseball contests is a case in point. 
Why should an adult person make it al- 
most a matter of life and death whether 
the Athletics or the Cardinals may win? 
It is because they feel, think, and talk as 
children, who alone have a legitimate right 
to throw themselves overwhelmingly into 
little athletic contests. 

The movies are attended by millions 
daily, and what these millions see is 
neither good nor bad essentially, but 
merely childish. The plots are suitable 
for children of .twelve or thirteen; the 
comic sections which the so-called adults 
go into peals of laughter over are humor 
of the savage or childish variety. There is 
hardly a grown-up idea presented; but 
the movie men know their business. They 
have picture shows presented whose char- 
acters speak, act, and think as children; 
and this draws the majority of our fel- 
low countrymen, because they have never 
grown up. 

Our novelists write books which almost 
invariably end with the successful mating 
of the hero and heroine. There is no nar- 
ration of married life, except the ubiqui- 
tous triangle. Married life is never pictured 
to be as interesting as adolescent love. 
Why? Because the writers themselves have 
never grown up. They are still in the 
flush of youth. In our philosophy we haye 
even gone so far as to make youth stand 
for everything desirable. So we dread old 
age as much as the sour writer of Eccelesi- 
astes, who found no pleasure in the dread- 
ful days surely coming. The cosmeties used 
by womenfolk, the many “beauty parlors”, 
the attempt to copy “youth”, as if all 
wisdom resided in the young,—all are 
phenomena of our times which the future 
historian may well wonder at. How do we 
get that way? What makes us dread old 
age? 

“Old age comes on apace to ravage all 
the clime.” Is there a way reasonable and 
rational that will find a philosophy of life 
that takes from every heart its fear and 
finds “everything beautiful in its time’? 

Not unless we know the art of living as 
human beings; for a human being differs 


from his poor relations, the lower animals, 
in that he is not all body, or muscle, or 
brain. There is something else which is 
closely connected with all these, and yet 
is different. We call it soul, spirit, char- 
acter, personality, selfhood. It does not 
depend upon the beauty of face or form, 
or upon the strength of muscle or the 
keenness of physical vision. For if our 
heartbeats are funeral marches to the 
grave, how can a thinking man with imag- 
ination keep up his courage? The apostle 
tells us: “Wherefore we faint not; but 
though our outward man is decaying, yet 
our inward man is renewed day by day.” 
And unless we give attention to the devel- 
opment and progression of this “inward 
man”, necessarily youth with vigor, and 
an abundant ‘physical vitality, must be 
considered the highest development of the 
human species. 

Paul follows along this line of thought: 
“For our light affliction, which is for the 
moment, worketh for us more and more 
exceedingly an eternal weight of glory; 
while we look not at the things which are 
seen; for the things which are seen are 
temporal; but the things which are not 
seen are eternal.” 

Robert Collyer exemplified as few men 
this eternal weight of glory. He did have 
a magnificent physique, but he had a 
greater soul. I, as a youth, read many of 
his sermons, and I saw him once, in old 
age, and through the rugged features of 
his face there shone the light which was 
never seen on sea or land—the light of 
eternal glory. 

Let us give greater heights and depths, 
in our teaching, to the youth of our land, 
so that there may be more Robert Collyers, 
the true millionaires of the spirit. This 
will not be by fulsome flattery of youth, 
as if youth itself were the hope of the 
world. Neither youth nor age in itself is 
glorious; it is the spirit that makes each 
truly beautiful in its time. 

A great communion of our fellow Chris- 
tians so mold the minds of their children 
that in religious thought they must 
always remain children, following the reli- 
gion of authority. They speak the creeds 
of the medievalists; they feel the awe and 
splendor of the religions of the childhood 
of the race; they think the “fathers’” 
thoughts after them. The great majority of 
them never escape from the bondage of 
children. Their millions remain wuninflu- 
enced in their religious concepts by the 
adult intelligence of our times. It is the 
“faith of their fathers” to which they give 
their highest allegiance; they have never 
developed their own and attained manhood. 

It is now autumn, and the Berkshires 
are arrayed in all their glory! They were 
beautiful in the green springtime; but 
now the soft and vivid colors of the after- 
noon of life move us with their radiant 
splendor, Such should be old age—not a 
thing to be avoided, but to be welcomed 
as the best and highest development of 
man on this earth. 


St. Luke xiy. 26 (and context) :—“If any 
man come to me, and hate not his father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, 
and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he 
cannot be my disciple.” 

HE habit of taking particular texts to 

preach sermons from has really been 
one of the most fatal of all attacks against 
Christianity. Follow the process, and see 
how dangerous it is to truth. First of all, 
for many centuries preachers have assumed 
that in the Bible we have an infallible 
word of God; hence any few selected 
words are good to preach from. Second, 
superior knowledge enables the preacher 
to argue from these selected words what- 
ever he thinks they mean. Third, he gets 
a certain idea, or some particular mood or 
truth of his own in his mind, or some set 
tradition, and then finds a text that fits 
it; then he goes to preach that idea to a 
gathering of people who have no chance 
to answer back, and who have no real 
knowledge whether or not he is telling 
the truth about the text itself. Last, by 
‘the demands of public speaking, and espe- 
cially by the demands of modern church 
life, a man’s treatment of a text may be 
entirely dependent on just how he feels. 
physically and mentally, when he writes 
it. The truth of God has been hindered, 
hurt, wounded, and falsified by the in- 
digestion and, dyspepsia of preachers more 
than by their false theology. Many of our 
world-creeds exhibit neuritis and rheu- 
matism quite as truly as they exhibit 
wrong theology. Many a sermon is a false- 
hood beesuse the preacher’s house allowed 
him no peace of mind in which to discover 
the truth. A squalling baby has been re- 
sponsible for much false theology ! 


-. 


Now, all of this really has much to do 
with our text of to-day. Here we have 
some words of Jesus, of which many people 
say at once: “Why, of course, they are 


true; Jesus said them, and that ends it; 


they are true.” But these same people 
rightly refuse to take the words seriously. 
They simply lay them on the shelf, which, 
if taken as written, is the only thing to 
do with them. j 

Besides all this, another point comes into 
the mind of the modern man, especially 
into the minds of people like you now 
gathered here, who are no longer chained 
to the infallibility of the texts in the 


Bible. People like us at once sensibly ask, 


basing our question om the Biblical study 
of the last. fifty years: “Have we any solid 
assurance that Jesus ever uttered these 
words? Did he truly say that to be his 
disciple we must break every human tie? 
These words, we know, were writter 


nearly half a century after Jesus’ death; 
why then imagine that he spoke them? 


How could a young Jew, a member of that 


~ nation to whom family ties were the very 


foundation of life—how could such a young 
declare that to follow him a man 
t hate every member of his family? 
a statement by Jesus will have to be 
d before we accept it.” Such is the 
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reaction sensible people make to these 
words; and such reaction is not only good 
mental common sense, but is the only pos- 
sible and true reaction. 

Is this too long an introduction to the 
subject, and to the meaning of the words, 
if they have any meaning? I think not. 
No road is too long if it gets us home; 
and such a road as this I have marked 
out has got to be our road in modern 
thinking if we are ever to get out of the 
jungle of despair into which the wrong 
road has led us. 


+ 


So, then, we come to the point at once 
by saying that there is no certainty at 
all that Jesus ever really uttered these 
words. Something like them was recalled 
a half-century or so after his death, or 
something like them was treasured 
directly from the day of his death; but 
that even the fine memories of those days 
reproduced the exact words is very doubt- 
ful. The fact is that we find these very 
words quite changed and toned down in 
their quotation by another equally infal- 
lible reporter of Jesus. If you turn to St. 
Matthew 10, verse 37, you find a very 
different rendering of the speech of Jesus. 
Matthew, or whoever wrote that book, 
does not say ‘‘to be my disciple a man must 
hate his mother and father, wife, children, 
brothers and sisters”. All that Matthew 
says is, ‘He that loveth father or mother 
more than me... or son, or daughter more 
than me is not worthy of me.’ Surely, 
these words of Matthew are absolutely 
unlike the words of Luke, absolutely dif- 
ferent in literal form, absolutely different 
in tone, absolutely different in meaning. In 
one verse, St. Luke’s, he sets up an arbi- 
trary, seemingly unbreakable demand; in 
the other, St. Matthew’s, he gives a 
thoughtful standard of measurement. 

One more thing must also be pointed 
out. It must not be overlooked that in 
Matthew, Jesus is giving technical instruc- 
tion to a technical set of men. He is talk- 
ing to a chosen group, just as Mussolini 
might talk to a group of Fascists in Italy, 
or as the Communist leaders in. Russia 
talk to-day to actual members of their 
party, or as a party leader in America 
might lay special demands to-day on mem- 
bers of his party. Or, again, he is talking 
to a group as a professor of law might 
talk to a group of law students about 
difficulties in a lawyer’s life. Or, still more 
clearly, he is talking as a _ theological 
teacher might talk to young men about 
the daily life of the minister. It is techni- 
eal instruction; it has to do with details, 
and sacrifices, and principles that bear 
upon a few for a particular purpose, but 
do not bear upon the many. Such is St. 
Matthew’s story. 

In St. Luke we see a different picture. 
In St. Luke, Jesus is being followed by 
an enthusiastic mob. He was at a popular 
moment. “There went a great multitude 
with him, and he turned and said unto 


~ One of the Hard Sayings of Jesus 


A sermon which clears up a familiar Biblical perplexity 
REV. GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER 


them, If any man thinks he can follow 
me without considering the cost, he is 
much mistaken. He will have to break 
family ties to follow me.” Many a moye- 
ment, and many a leader, is obliged to 
do this very thing. If had to be done by 
Joshua, who weeded out all who could 
not drink water by lapping with their 
hands. It had to be done by the Greek 
Xenophon, until only ten thousand were 
left. It had to be done by Washington at 
Valley Forge. Always there must be a 
weeding out, until you come down to those 
who truly elevate their cause above every- 
thing else. To-day in clubs and churches, in 
organizations of every sort, the life of the 
organization comes at last to depend on 
those few who are ready to do the actual 
work, who really put their life into it and 
who let nothing interfere with it. All of 
this is a plain, practical law, and cannot 
be broken. When Lindbergh flew to Paris, 
making a new path through human history, 
he did not consult his mother, nor any 
group of relatives. He put a sandwich in 
his pocket, and broke every tie that bound 
him to earth, in order that he might bind 
the parts of the earth closer together. He 
deserted every tie in order to complete 
his ideal; and if he had not done that, 
he would never have brought the conti- 
nents of the world together. When Admiral 
Byrd went to the South Pole, he deserted 
a mother and a brother in Virginia, and a 
wife and children in Boston. In exactly 
the same way, though different, of course, 
every business man hates and deserts his 
family ties when he shuts his front door 
in the morning and goes to his office. 
Byery sea-captain deserts his family when 
he goes out on his journey or his cruise. 
Every diplomat to-day in service of his 
country has deserted at least part of his 
family, broken a majority of his blood- 
ties, or else he could not serve his country 
in Berlin, London, Vienna, Rome, or the 
far countries of the world. Such, too, of 
course, was the call in the Great War, 
and in every war in human history. Such 
was and is the tune played by causes both 
good and bad. “Give up everything or you 
cannot serve me.” 


ote 


We need not, then, be surprised even if 
Jesus did use the exaggerated statement 
given by St. Luke. Why complain about 
the severity of his demands when all the 
while every cause and occupation really 
makes exactly the same demand? And why 
fail to overlook the fact that bad causes 
demand this same sort of sacrifice, as 
well as good causes? There is no particular 
virtue in such sacrifice; it only has vir- 
tue if the cause is good. Every gangster 
who is shot to-day by members of his 
own gang is carrying out the same heroism 
as that pictured in St. Luke. The gang 
makes all its members know that death 
awaits them the moment they let any tie 
whatsoever interfere with the ideals and 
business of the gang. The inevitable bullet 
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or knife-thrust awaits each one if he fails 
to hate his mother and father and family; 
if he fails to put the gang above all else, 
down he goes! There is nothing noble or 
virtuous in all this. Sacrifice is the servant 
of evil as well as good, because it is a 
practical universal law; and as such it 
is a law of nature that acts without any 
sentiment in favor of good or evil. 

Now we come close to the thing Jesus 
really meant. He put his hand on the 
universal law and said, “If you break 
that law, you cannot expect goodness to 
win; you cannot be my disciple.’’ Whether 
he put this in terms of exaggeration or 
not makes little difference. Highly colored 
by Oriental figure of speech, or by the 
reporters who used only the memories of 
people long dead, makes little difference. 
The fact is that if Jesus said such words 
at all, he was but asserting the unbreak- 
able law of the universe—the law of com- 
parative values, the law of mecessary 
sacrifice. 

Note well this law, for nothing in the 
world is accomplished without it! Note 
first, that the law compels us to choose 
between the small and the great issues 
of life. We do not mean that family ties 
are small things; they are very great 
things. But we live in a world where issues 
eonfront us to which all personal ties 
must be brought into some sort of har- 
mony or we shall lose the whole of life. 
Every soul is conscious of this greater 
world, and all know that the smaller world 
is always pulling against it. The life of 
the spirit in us is face to face every day 
with sets of duties always tending to draw 
us away from the soul’s chief interests. 
This fact is plain, and cannot be denied. 
Daily life is a battle staged on this com- 
mon constant opposition. That the two 
things call for adjustment is evident in 
every one of our lives. And this is not 
peculiar to our own day and time. It is, 
and has been, and always will be true; 
although to-day it is perhaps more evident 
than ever before. 

Plainly, each of us has got to answer 
the question: “How much time, interest, 
thought, attention, am I going to give to 
the larger aspects of life, even if I have 
to give less time to the smaller aspects? 
How can I do both? But, mainly, how can 
I see that the necessary, smaller world 
does not totally destroy the inevitable 
larger world?” It is a plain, practical 
question; no juggling can avoid it. 

We are faced with it now in the build- 
ing of our civilization. We are encom- 
passed with a thousand small duties, de- 
mands, atmospheres, and routines that 
leave no space for the larger things. After 
all, leaving aside all dogmatism and 
preaching about the matter, we are living 
in a world where love, righteousness, duty, 
birth, death, and human destiny are the 
real and vital things. Any civilization that 
robs us of the chance to give these first 
place is a wrong set-up of life. 

Note, next, that Jesus places the diffi- 
culty exactly where it ought to be placed. 
He places it in the circle of domestic com- 
plications. He places it in the very spot 
that is to-day discussed more than all 
other spots. We talk much about the de- 
struction of the family now, about its 
disappearance. Jesus here sweeps the 
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family away with one word, if we accept 
that word even in its most gentle and 
least exaggerated form. He had no fear 
about the family. His chief fear was that 
the family would be an agent of hostility 
to life’s greatest interests; and he boldly 
said so. 

It is exactly that to-day in many, many 
instances. It is plain that family complica- 
tions, what we call our private and domes- 
tic responsibilities, are made our chief 
excuse for avoiding life’s higher respon- 
sibilities. People avoid public service to 
their town, and their nation, and their 
world because of false.“home ties’. Many 
a man escapes jury duty because of his 
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The great body of serious-minded people 
think there are other subjects of superior 
importance to a drink of liquor. 

—Calvin Coolidge. 


In the future we may have to learn to 
do without religion; it is certain that 
science can never give us one. 

—Dr. Christian Gauss. 


There is no human being entirely devoid 
of devotion to what to him appears as the 
highest. —Nathaniel Schmidt. 


The more the telescope reveals, the more 
it tells us what is behind it all—God. 
—Dr. Cortland Myers. 


The strongest emotion in modern man 
is unquestionably humanitarianism. 
—Dean Inge. 


business to support his family. Men of 
good character refuse to go into politics 
because of domestic responsibilities. Men 
and women refuse to serve in churches 
because of supposed duties binding them 
at home. And you and I both know people 
of free and open minds who will not 
frankly come out into religious freedom, 
as represented by the liberal churches, 
because by so doing they would hurt the 
feelings of some member of their family. 
The world is in a chaos to-day because 
there are not men and women enough who 
are willing to place publie duty and open 
truth above the ties of mother, sister, 
brother, husband, wife, or child. Looked 
at in this plain fashion, even the exagger- 
ated form of Jesus’ words seems to be 
literally true. If the soul is to do its 
work as a soul, it seems necessary to hate, 
at least to disregard, the ties of these 
relatives of ours. Jesus literally says it 
is a man’s relatives that may be the chief 
cause of keeping him from following his 
true and highest destiny. And every one 
of us can bear witness to that fact. We 
lose the kingdom of God not because of 
bad theology, not even because of weak 
religion; we lose it more often because of 
bad or unadjusted relationships. A man’s 
relatives may be the chief source of his 
spiritual undoing. To be a good man or 
woman may often demand that we throw 
away a pretty bad set of relatives; and 
in many cases that many include mother 
and father as well as others. To throw 
away wife and children for the sake of 
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the spiritual kingdom is not good advice, 
though many a person will throw them 
away for sensual kingdoms. But it is good 
advice to say that any soul who substitutes 
the lower kingdom of life for the higher, 
and prefers the inescapable ties of domes- 
tic life to the inescapable ties of the spir- 
itual life is thereby choosing the lower 
values. 

Such a sharp saying as this one attrib- 
uted to Jesus brings us to the entire and 
vital question of values. It clears the air 
as between life’s methods and life’s mean- 
ing, as between the outer and the inner 
parts of our biography. If seen rightly, 
such a statement, even in its most exag- 
gerated form, is not a new form of slavery, 
nor is it an attack on the ties by which 
civilization is held together. It is, con- 
trariwise, a release from slavery. Men have 
made prison houses out of their private 
and domestic obligations. With great 
nobility, and yet with much blindness, 
they have allowed the private methods of 
life to enslave them, until these personal 
and private methods have become actual 
prison cells. From these many a man 
seeks escape by wrong methods; he deserts 
them for a life of self-indulgence or even 
for sensual pleasures. Another set of men 
and women go on doggedly, do nobly, and 
fulfill their obligations, but all the while 
they are sad, sullen, and despondent over 
their lack of freedom, absence of joy, re- 
stricted horizons. They are dutiful slaves. 
They command admiration, of course, but 
they need more than admiration. They 
need release and freedom. It is this re- 
lease and freedom that is found in the 
words of Jesus. Regarded as a eall to 
give up one slavery for another, his words 
have no weight. Regarded as a eall to 
break our sacred ties, his words haye no 
weight. But regarded as a call to adjust 
the two worlds we live in, his words are 
wise and true. Regarded as a warning 
against false excuses, his words are in- 
escapable. Regarded as an attack on spir- 
itual laziness, on the insidious demand of 
petty obligations, his words are full of 
promise. Regarded as a call to move out 
into the large realities of the soul, into 
education of mind and heart, into poise 
and power, into gaining peace as we face 
our destiny, birth, death, sorrow, loss, and 
disappointment, his words sound a joyous 
note of release and freedom. He sets here 
a standard of values. Whoever disregards 
that standard does so at his peril. 

The civilization that puts all its em- 
phasis on the selfish interests of the per- 
sonal life, forgetting the kingdom that 
lies just beyond the border; the age that 
neglects ideals of mind and soul for the 
sake of home comforts; that values a two- 
car garage above a _ two-storied mind; 
that places luxury for wife and child 
above the value of inward richness, cul- 
ture, and peace,—such an age cannot see 
the kingdom of reality. 

May it be finally suggested that we take 
these words of the text off the shelf, that 
we remove them from the field of exagger- 
ation, and that, instead, we place them 
where they belong—in the field of measure- 
ments, standards, and judgments by which 
alone life shall be saved or lost. That is 
the only way to see their vital truth. 
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Likes Significant Sentiments 

To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN RueGIsTHR :— 

Just a few lines to express my apprecia- 
tion of the new feature in Tur Reaister. 
I refer to the page headed “Significant 
Sentiments”, appearing for the first time 
in the issue of September 25. The title 
is, I think, a singularly happy one; and 
if you can keep up the quality of the sub- 
ject matter to the standard of this first 
issue, I am sure it will become one of the 
most valuable features of your interesting 
publication. 

G. A. Bovutr. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Plain Speaking 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Does it never occur to the protagonists 
of a certain so-called social reform that 
the persistent public agitation of matters 
as purely personal as any could possibly 
be, is, to say the least, in very poor taste? 

Such matters should be dealt with in 
the privacy and sanctity of personal and 
heart-to-heart contact, as between parent 
and child, priest and people, or physician 
and those whom he has in charge. Not 
only is that way more seemly, but it is 
also more effective. 

If a rather long course of experience 
and observation has shown the writer any- 
thing, it is that argument from press or 
platform, addressed merely to the general 
publie, is almost wholly futile. If any- 
thing is effected, it is apt to be more than 
offset by the opposition aroused. 

It seems to the writer that plain-speak- 
ing has been carried to the verge of in- 
decency in more that one direction of late, 


and he believes it would be more edifying, 


and certainly more seemly and in better 
taste, if private and personal matters 
should be more privately dealt with. 
C. A. BERrRy. 
West Somprvitun, MAss. 


Lucy Stone 
To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN RUGISTER :— 


May I call attention, in whatever de- 
partment of your paper you may assign 
the note, to the recent publication of the 
life of “Lucey Stone, Pioneer of Woman’s 
Rights’? Written by the gifted daughter 
and published by Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, with alluring illustrations, the book 
is one to add to the list of biographies one 
likes to own. 

The name of Lucy Stone suggests to 
those who knew her a unique and glow- 
ing personality, on fire for justice to 
women, giving her life to extraordinary 
achievement to secure that justice, and 
having a charm that attracted even the 
enemies of her cause. Honored in my 
youth with the helpful friendship of both 
Lucy Stone and her remarkable husband, 
whose own name suggests that family of 
Blackwells who led in so many reforms, 
it is with eagerness that I read what the 
daughter says of the early struggles and 
the wonderful success in untried fields of 


her pioneer mother. 


The unjust partiality of fathers toward 
their sons which stirred the reformer’s 
zeal of Lucy Stone has passed for the 
most part in our America. And the idea, 
so strong among the early suffragists, that 
all that women needed in order to lead 
the world toward the better life was 
equality of rights, has not been justified 
by the experience of this later time. Men 
and women alike need ethical discipline 
and greater intelligence, as well as polit- 
ical citizenship and equality of legal 
rights, if the world is to be made better. 
The winning of such freedom and equality 
of opportunity for women was, however, 
as necessary a step as the freeing of the 
slaves at the moment called for; and it is 
a great glory to have known at the 
moment when the hour had struck for 
such moral reform. 

No one could have at hand so much 
that has made this life vivid and helpful 
in portraiture as the daughter, whose life- 
work went along the same path with her 
parents to the final triumph of both causes. 
All are grateful that we now have this 
record. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, 


New Yor«, N.Y. 


Churches, Women, Cigarettes 
To the Hditor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

This is to protest against two articles in 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of October 9. 

Four times as many women as men in 
a congregation moves you to an ungrateful 
editorial on “Effeminizing Protestant 
Churches”. Beyond calling it a modern 
phenomenon, you do not try to explain the 
feminine surplus, but I will tell you the 
reason there are and always have been 
everywhere more women in churches than 
men. 

Men do not think there is enough bene- 
fit in religion to make it worth the tax. 
Few men will go into any project unless 
they are convinced there is something in 
it for them personally. Women, on the 
other hand, will spend time, money, and 
gasoline, and endure frightful fatigue 
year in and year out—the idiots !—for some 
cause they conceive to be of value to the 
community and to posterity. The ratio of 
men to women in the churches is the ratio 
in the two sexes of those willing to make 
such sacrifice. 

You state that men have done the hard 
thinking. What constitutes hard thinking 
is of course a matter of opinion; but if 
suecess in “appealing to men” is going to 
be the criterion, I may point out that the 
most successful religious foundation of 
the last century was that of Mary Baker 
Eddy. The proportion of men in it is 
larger than that in many of the other 
Protestant denominations. Mrs. Aimée 
Semple McPherson of Los Angeles also 
makes a successful appeal. Her theatri- 
calism is no worse than that of the Cath- 
olic Church, either. It is merely newer. 

We come now to the denial to women of 
the capacity for rigorous pioneering. The 
same week that I read this astonishing 
statement, I read in the newspaper of 
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four American women missionaries being 
tortured to death in China. Also, about a 
month ago, I had the pleasure of hearing 
a Congregational missionary letter read 
out in a little church in Northwood, N.H. 
The writer said she was in Peiping with 
her husband and three small children, 
learning Chinese. In three months they 
were going to a far interior town of forty 
thousand, in which they would be the only 
foreigners. She explained that though this 
town was not the farthest away from 
Peiping, it was the most inaccessible. If 
this project is rigorous pioneering for her 
husband, what is it for her? 

And now I want to attack that anony- 
mous digest of Dr. Knopf’s article on 
“Women and Cigarettes’. 

It is doubtful whether the slim-figure 
craze influenced many women to smoke. 
Most of the smokers I have seen are al- 
ready slim. Also, thousands of us took up 
smoking long before that ideal became the 
fashion. The truth is that we smoke for 
exactly the same reasons that men smoke 
—-because it is pleasant, relaxing, com- 
panionable, and a solace amid vexations. 
Why is it necessary to imagine we must 
have different reasons? That line of think- 
ing goes back to a cigarette advertisement. 
It isn’t hard thinking, either. 

It is conceded that immoderate smoking 
is injurious to both men and women, and 
is morally wrong for both. 

Aside from over indulgence, we have in 
the article of this conveniently anonymous 
digester a long list of more or less good 
reasons for abstinence by women, cooked 
up and tabulated. The real reason is not 
even touched upon. The real reason why 
men object to women smoking is instine- 
tive, and has nothing to do with question- 
able physical injury. This prohibition is 
a sex taboo. It is the same reason that 
prevents the women of a group of South 
Sea Islands from enjoying bananas, which 
are there an exclusively male food. An- 
other instance is that of a tribe in South 
Africa, whose women raise fowls but are 
killed if they eat any of them. This is the 
reason—as men know in the bottom of 
their hearts. 

A religious paper ought to be basically 
honest. 

EpitH WELD PECK. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


High Wages 
To the Editor of Tue CHRISTIAN RuGtstyrR :-— 


Did not your recent editorial, calling 
for sympathy and aid for the unemployed, 
slight the fact that the prevailing high 
wages for manual workers prohibit the 
average-paid clerk or salesman from en- 
gaging his services to any adequate ex- 
tent? Naturally, large enterprises, using 
power machinery, and purchasing mate- 
rials at wholesale, can profitably pay 
wages entirely out of proportion to those 
permitted by the incomes of any but well- 
to-do private individuals. The large enter- 
prises cannot, however, provide work for 
all; but there would be considerably less 
unemployment were the wages for manual 
services more modest. 

Epwin F. Hopson. 

Brooxiyn, N.Y. 
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Only One Alternative 


T SEEMS DESIRABLE, in the progress of our 

Unitarian movement at this time, to bring cer- 
tain facts before all our readers and the larger 
public which is interested in the advancement of 
free religion. 

There are always mythical explanations for any 
important situation, and these ought to be met with 
truth. 

When the discussion of the doctrinal differences 
in our Fellowship was at its height, last April, the 
Trustees of THe CHRISTIAN RNGISTER adopted de- 
liberately and unanimously an editorial policy 
for this journal, with the co-operation of the 
Editor, who heartily and completely approved the 
statement. No general publicity was given to the 
statement, though it did appear virtually in full in 
one newspaper. 

In their statement the Trustees said: 

“THE REGISTER believes that the progress of reli- 
gion and the advancement of our Fellowship de- 
pend upon the conscience enlightened by free and 
open discussion.” 

They added significantly: “There is but one al- 
ternative to this freedom, and that is an authority 
imposed either by a majority vote or by a small 
controlling group, and we cannot accept either type 
of authority in spiritual matters.” 

In conclusion, the Trustees said: “At the present 
time, when there is great theological unrest 
throughout the religious world, THr Reeister has 
published articles on both sides of the controy ersy 
between theism and humanism. In our Fellow ship, 
as in some other churches, there are both ministers 
and laymen who call themselves humanists. They 
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may be a minority, but they have the same rights 
as do members of the majority. THE REGISTER 
knows neither humanism nor theism in any parti- 
san sense. Our purpose is to maintain a unity of 
the spirit in the diversity of our beliefs; our com- 
mon bond is in the fact of religion and not in a 
dogma about religion. 

“This is our faith, and to it we shall continue to 
bear witness.” 


Does This Satisfy? 


LEASE READ a trenchant article by H. 

Richard Niebuhr in the November issue of The 
World To-morrow, on “Religion and Ethics”. It is 
not easy going for the layman, but it will repay his 
labor. If he wants to clear up his mind on the ques- 
tion of theism vs. humanism, this remarkable con- 
tribution of Professor Niebuhr will help much. 
Here is a real thinker who knows history, present- 
day thought, and the practical needs of men. His 
thesis is that there is to-day a divorce between reli- 
gion and ethics which has its origin in two opposing 
kinds of mind persisting through the centuries. One 
makes the main thing faith; the other, service. And 
these twain never yet have been made one. 

As soon as one finishes the opening paragraph, 
one sees how this fits our necessity in the free 
churches, with our two unparallel lines of develop- 
ment. And when one comes to the end, how plain it 
is that while these two currents of thought, or types 
of mind, are no more together than they are in the 
beginning, each can understand the historic reason 
for the other! It is a long step ahead in the promo- 
tion of unity when either kind of mind knows its 
own limits more clearly. 

How strange it is that religion has always re- 
volted from ethics, and ethics has been con- 
temptuous of religion and one sees plainly why 
religion in the present sense has had so little direct 
interest in historic progress and so little influence 
upon social and political institutions. If we can get 
religion and ethics to compose their differences, we 
shall bring down a new heaven. Is that a fantastic 
dream? Let us see the idea unfold. 

Faith, which is the peculiar mark of religion, 
starts with an experience of awe in the presence of 
mana, It sets up an object of worship, the Holy, an 
indefinable majestic reality which becomes a pure 
being to be worshiped by man in order that he 
may find union with God. Thus religion is primarily 
worship, as distinguished from service. Ethics no 
less has its place in history. Morality, it says, 
is founded upon elements in man himself, and has 
no need for religious beliefs. It turns aside from 
faith and says moral ideals are enough. Indeed, 
these ideals become so enthusiastically followed that 
they become something like religion. In humanism 
we find them exalted into a quickening faith differ- 
ing little in intensity and scope from religion in 
the historic sense. Communism and socialism are 
cited as semi-religious expressions of this ethic. 
And there they stand—religion and ethics—at 
enmity with each other. 

As we advance in knowledge and reason, the 
divorce becomes wider. Social control increasingly 
takes the place of religious faith in human affairs. 


a 

In fact, religion is regarded by the ethicists as a 
_ “purely private matter—an attitude toward the uni- 

_ verse rather than a source of moral revelation and 
inspiration”. 

What will be the result of all this? asks Dr. 
Niebuhr. Well, ethics going it alone has never been 
able to get a set of principles on which men could 
build their social life. All the ethics that really 
count in history have come out of assumptions at 
least semi-religious, as for instance the ethics in 
Russia to-day founded on Marxism. Without reli- 
gion, ethics goes this way and that, until it lands 
in moral anarchy. When the rule is, “Let your con- 
science be your guide’, how can it be otherwise? 
And then again, they who speak of their inde- 
pendent ethics forget how much, as a matter of 
i: fact, they borrow from religion. The Jewish 
¢ socialist who has rejected the faith of his fathers 
does not forget that Amos and Isaiah and Micah 
% cried for justice in the name of their God. In other 
: words, a great deal of modern morality consists of 

principles and habits derived from Christian and 
Jewish religion and now maintained apart from 
faith. 

Yet the author is just as incisive in his criticism 
of religion, for it has been a failure, too. As mys- 
ticism, it has gained some real insights, but when 
it has tried to communicate itself it has had to in- 
troduce ethics. Otherwise it remains a purely pri- 
vate matter. What is the good of religion if it all 
stays in the individual? What worth is its claim 
of transcendence, if it is not effective in individual 
and social life? 

Religion went off into systems of belief that men 
could not honestly believe, or even understand, and 

_ so they were compelled to adopt ethical principles 

that seemed true. These ethical ideas greatly 

changed with the rise of industrial life, and yet the 
religious-minded did nothing to meet the change. 
As a result there came a system of ethics which was 
identified with Western civilization and was ex- 
pressed in purely social terms. 

It became necessary to find, if possible, an in- 
trinsie relation between faith and morality. Here 
Professor Niebuhr draws upon the analogy of the 
two natures of Christ, which are inseparable and 
yet not identical. As a matter of historic fact, great 

religious movements have begotten great ethical 
systems. A mutual dependence has continued be- 
tween religion and ethics. It is impossible to define 
- goodness as value without a metaphysical basis, 
or to define God as reality without definition of 
his ethical character. Both ethics and religion lose 
meaning if they stand alone. 

Still we are not done with this thing. If we try 
to identify religion and ethics, what have we? 
Ethics, that is, a system of moral rules belonging 
to a given time, becomes in such case a system of 
‘moral dogma; and ethics should not become a 
dogma, because it has the marks of a historical and 
social situation. That is, it changes with conditions. 
Or ethics, in the second place, becomes a set of 
nciples so abstract as to give no effective 
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guidance to the moral and social life. Institutions 
and individuals are left without ethical control. 
From this it will be seen that ethies to have full 
value must find its eternal authority. Its field is 
time, but the condition of its effectiveness is 
eternity. If we identify religion and ethics under 
the auspices of the latter, God is robbed of vitality 
because he is identified with social goodness and 
related to a particular epoch, and thus loses the 
quality beyond time, and beyond good-and-evil. The 
field of religion is eternity, but the condition. of its 
realization of eternity is a co-consciousness of time. 

Can we find a system of mutual support between 
religion and ethics? If so, it seems to Professor 
Niebuhr it must be worked out first of all in the 
field of practice—“in the winning of ethical aware- 
ness of the cosmic basis of moral obligations, and in 
the gaining of religious convictions which will make 
a difference in the social and ethical life”. 

We leave this long digest of the article with the 
closing words of the author. Has he stated his con- 
clusion in such terms as to win the assent and ap- 
proval of both kinds of mind, ethical and religious, 
humanistic and theistic? Does he satisfy? 


Their Formidable Task 


ORE THAN ONCE in these columns we have 
written that our ministers are a brave and 
able band who give their all to keep their souls and 
serve their people. These times—how often it must 
be said !—try them more than the people who listen 
to them can possibly appreciate. A true prophet 
and pastor, charged with the formidable task of 
keeping abreast of truth and holding a congrega- 
tion together, has his own peace, but it comes not 
of this world. That is why it passes our under- 
standing. We recognize the significance of the fol- 
lowing, for example, in the struggle to find an 
acceptable faith. Rey. Leslie T. Pennington, one of 
our younger ministers, with a Quaker background, 
is speaking before a gathering of Universalists. We 
quote him not to agree with his doctrine, but to 
show his luminous sincerity and his grave sense 
of obligation. 

I would make men more cautious [says Mr. Pennington] in the 
use of the words God and Salvation. I would have you think life 
is real, but I would also have you do more to make it real. I would 
make my life real according to the best standards of my genera- 
tion. Now and then there comes to us the appalling thought that 
a whole generation can go astray. I ask how can I know reality. 
I reply, I must make my life real to me. I must make it represent 
the best in my generation and the best in the generations of the 
past. Suppose you do represent in your life the best in the genera- 
tions past, then there come the questions: Is there a Personal 
God? Do.our ideals have objective reality? Then comes to us the 
problem of evil. How ean we reconcile it with the existence of a 
loving God? Before those questions I am driven to say that I can- 
not assert that there is an all-powerful, loving God who watches 
over us. I am not saying I do not believe in God. I am not saying 
T do not believe in a personal God. I am saying that a God who 
is limited by evil is calling on me to help Him. Beyond the true 
thing stands truth unlimited. Beyond the beautiful stands beauty 
immeasurable. Beyond the good thing stands goodness infinite, 
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Literature 


Discovery 


For the booklover, whether he be critic or casual reader, the open- 
ing of a new book has all the charm and thrill of exploration. He is like 
an adventurer landing on the shores of an unknown continent. Turning 
the pages, he pushes on across the beach, enters the undergrowth, pene- 
trates a forest where foot of man has never trodden hitherto. If luck is 
with him, now vistas of long aisles of beauty, now a glimpse of a distant 
mountain summit, dawn upon his view. If, as sometimes happens, alas, 
the work differs little from ordinary literature, he soon finds himself 
bogged beyond hope of escape in reading dull and uninspiring. But the 
adventure never lacks the attraction of immeasurable possibilities. To- 
day, so small has grown the earth that the extent of regions unexplored 
continually contracts. But in the world of books, there are always areas 


to tempt the venturesome discoverer. 


Religion To-morrow 
GEORGE R. DODSON 


THE CoMING RELIGION. By Nathaniel Schmidt. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Professor Schmidt is one of our coun- 
try’s most prominent scholars. He is known 
not only for his vast learning, but also 
for his active interest in national and 
international life and in the problems of 
morality and religion. This volume records 
his convictions, growing out of many years 
of experience, study, and reflection. The 
author’s sole desire is to contribute in 
some measure to “the reverent treatment 
of the past, the resolute abandonment of 
dangerous compromise, the clearer vision 
of what ought to be, and the joy of walk- 
ing in paths that promise an approach to 
the ideal’. Eleven of the twelve chapters 
give a clear and impressive summary of 
the present state of knowledge, about early 
religion, myth, and magic, and the rela- 
tion of religion to science, art morality, 
and the state. Professor Schmidt gives also 
his own conclusions. His knowledge of the 
past and of the evolution of religious life 
up to the present inspired confidence in 
his forecast, when, in Chapter Twelve, he 
discusses religion in the future. It has been 
said that the depth and breadth of a man’s 
knowledge are measure of his hope. 
Measured by this criterion, Professor 
Schmidt’s thought has nothing to fear. He 
tells us that by all the signs of the times 
we are encouraged to believe that we are 
on the eve of a great revival of religion. 
The quickening stream will issue from un- 
fathomed depths; a new spirit will bring 
a nobler order to a chaotic world. The 
coming religion, he says, will be scientific. 
It will not be hostile to science, nor admit 
its methods grudgingly. It will have no 
dogmas to defend, no binding creeds, no 
accepted myths or legends, but it will wel- 
come every new discovery and rejoice in 
every advance of knowledge. The coming 
religion will be msthetie and ethical. It will 
inspire an eager quest for the right. It 
will clarify the moral sense, raise its re- 
quirements, and enhance its power. As its 
ideals rise, their attractive force will in- 
crease. The coming religion will express 
itself in new types of fellowship, based, 
however, not on accepted articles of faith. 


A. R. H. 


It will need no infallible prophets, no 
mediating priests, no spiritual leaders. It 
will honor and cherish its leaders and 
try to establish not a kingdom on earth, 
but a republic of fellow-workers. In short, 
religion will be in the future what it has 
shown itself to be in the past, “the 
mightiest of all the psychologic powers 
and social instincts of man’s nature”. If 
this be so—and Professor Schmidt is very 
convincing that it is so—how great is our 
hope! 


Again, the War 

CHANCES. By A. Hamilton Gibbs. 
Tittle, Brown & Company. $2.50. 

What a boon the War has been to con- 
temporary novelists! Ever since the Armis- 
tice, modern writers of fiction have found 
unfailing resources for developing a story 
in the dramatic possibilities furnished by 
the conflict. Let an author, developing his 
theme, find himself in need of material for 
a climax, or of situations whereby his char- 
acters can be rescued from circumstances 
in which they have enmeshed themselves, 
he has only to plunge them into the 
European maelstrom to find his problems 
solved, his narrative provided with situa- 
tions, and a climax wholly satisfying. 
Like many another of his fellow-novelists, 
Hamilton Gibbs has adopted this method 
in his latest story, and with no little suc- 
cess. Albeit the machinery employed for 
the unraveling of his plot is somewhat 
conventional, his tale is well written, 
moving, entirely plausible. Although we 
think that the book would have - better 
ended with the chapter before the last, 
which reaches a climax tragic and in- 
evitable, still it is interesting throughout, 
the characters of the two brothers and 
the heroine being especially well portrayed. 

A. R. H, 


Boston: 


The Primacy of Pacifism 

PACIFISM IN THE MopERN Wortp. Pdited by 
Devere Allen. New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., Inc. $2.00. 

Counting the editor, a score of writers 
took part in this book, every one of whom 
scored a high mark. The editor, Devere 
Allen, wrote two of the twenty-one essays, 
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as well as the introduction, a comparison 
of present-day pacifism with earlier peace 
movements. All the authors are Americans 
save two, A. Fenner Brockway, who in 
1917 served a term in a British prison 
for war opposition and is now a member 
of the House of Commons, and Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, who gives distinction to any 
volume to which he contributes. The others 
include such men as Charles A. Ellwood, 
Paul Jones, Reinhold Niebuhr, Rufus M. 
Jones, Roger N. Baldwin, A. J. Muste, 
Kirby Page, John Nevin Sayre, George 
A. Coe, and John Haynes Holmes. One of 
the contributors is a Negro, Howard Thur- 
man, who discusses race conflict; one a 
woman, Sarah N. Cleghorn, who suggests 
how to plant peace among the children. 
The last essay is by one of the most inter- 
esting of the younger American poets, HB. 
Merrill Root. He makes a striking plea for 
relief from that drabness of life, in this 
machine age, which leads men rashly to 
prefer “even the nightmare of war to the 
cold pancake of the day-by-day”. 

I have noticed that one reviewer calls 
Devere Allen’s “War Resistance as War 
Prevention” the best essay in the book. 
Mr. Allen presents with great effective- 
ness the opinion that the best way to pre- 
vent war is to multiply the number of 
those who in time of peace positively and 
openly declare that they will not partici- 
pate in a war or support it in any way, 
no matter what justification for it the 
government may allege. Such is the po- 
sition of the 130,000 signers to Arthur 
Ponsonby’s Peace Letter to the British 
Prime Minister. In Germany nearly 250,- 
000 have signed a similar total repudiation 
of war service. The late Charles F. Dole 
in an article, “Will Conscription Destroy 
War?’ took the same view, holding that 
even a small minority of dissenters from 
a government’s war policy, willing to 
endure contumely, go to jail, or to die 
rather than to countenance in any way 
the wholesale killing of their fellow men, 
could compel a government to keep out 
of war; or, if in, to get out. 

In truth, it is hard to judge which essay 
is the best, because all are so good. Good 
will as the ground and dynamic of paci- 
fism; war and the justifiable use of force; 
armaments and national security; inter- 
national sanctions; methods of non-violent 
coercion and of peaceful national self- 
defense; the limits of obligation to one’s 
government; the most promising ways of 
propagating pacifism,—these are some of 
the topics adequately discussed. Each 
writer seems to have mastered his sub- 
ject. There is hardly an instance of repe- 
tition. The book deserves not only reading 
but study. For reference it will be use- 
ful to all who are promoting peace, and 
would be more useful if it had an index. 

I have only one fault to point out in 
this admirable and very important and 
significant volume. It seems to me a mis- 
take to use the word “pacifism” as a com- 
prehensive term applicable to all human 
relations. Bishop Jones defines it as a 
certain “attitude to life’. Mr. Allen calls 
it “essentially a method of social change’, 
asserting that in our day pacifism “di- 
rectly challenges imperialism, industrial 
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autocracy, punishment as a basis for pe- 
nology, race prejudice, indeed every phase 
of the existing social order which thwarts 
fellowship and love”. It is consistent with 
so broad a definition to include essays on 
such subjects as ‘Pacifism and the Crim- 
inal’, “Pacifism and Class War’, “Paci- 
fism in Personal Relations’, with those 
that treat of war. But pacifism, a recent 
word—not in my Century Dictionary 
(1909)—that became current in this coun- 
try in the World War, has a definite mean- 
ing which should be respected. It signi- 
fies opposition to war. It is peace-making, 
not in the home, the factory, the court- 
room, but in the international field. Doubt- 
less the principle of universal good will, 
of which pacifism is one expression, should 
be expressed also in domestic, industrial, 
neighborly, and all other human concerns. 
But war as the extreme denial of that 
principle and the most serious menace to 
human welfare stands in a category of 
its own and deserves exclusive right to 
the word which usage has assigned to it. 
To associate the abolition of war with 
the removal of all kinds of social injustice 
is unwise, tending to divert attention from 
the supreme task of our generation, to 
‘end war before war ends civilization. It 
is only when war and the fear of war 
and preparation for war have been ban- 
ished that social justice within the nations 
will have a fair chance. I think, therefore, 
that the book I am commending so highly 
would be even more valuable if it were 
limited to the discussion of war, and thus 
gave pacifism its proper meaning, instead 
of stretching the word over every sort of 
human relation. HW. Pe 


How Jesus Prayed 
Jnsus Prays. By Walter E. Bundy. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.50. 


This little book is informing beyond its 
size. Although it consists of “slightly re- 
vised extracts” from the author’s former 
books, Dr. Bundy’s fine method of author- 
ship gives it an individuality of its own. 
Here we have the work of a real scholar 
and a clear thinker and writer—no 
shuffling of words, no juggling of ideas, 
and no misty interpretations, designed to 
make fictitious Christologies dovetail with 
the sanely critical estimate of the his- 
torical Jesus. The author tells us that 
only a few of Jesus’ prayers have come 
down to us, “a total of seven in the first 
three Gospels”. As to the Fourth Gospel, 
Dr. Bundy says that its author “seems 
deliberately to neglect this important 
factor in the religious experience of the 
Synoptic Jesus. . . . In the first three 
Gospels, one is impressed with the rich- 
ness and resourcefulness of Jesus’ prayer 
experience, but in the Fourth Gospel one 
is struck with its utter poverty.” Jesus 
prayed as a Jew, and as a human being 
who needed divine help. “The genuine 
Jewishness of Jesus’ personal prayers 
would only increase our confidence in their 
essential reliability. It is to God alone 
that Jesus prays, in no name and for no 
sake.” The admonitions to pray “in his 
name” or “for his sake” are of later Chris- 
tian origin. They do not go back to Jesus’ 
own prayer-life. In his prayers we find “no 
- fixed formulas, no heaping-high of the 
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Deity’s titles and predicates”. His depend- 
ence upon God inevitably brought to his 
lips the intimate address, Father. In his 
prayer on the cross, ‘“My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me”, “we see’, says 
the author, “a distressed human being lay- 
ing bare the substance of his soul—mere 
man in the terrible presence of his Maker”. 
This penetrating, reverent, scholarly analy- 
sis of Jesus’ prayers is both enlightening 
and refreshing. Preachers, teachers, and 
students of religion, as well as laymen, 
will find this book rewarding. A.M.R. 


A Magic Country 


ENCHANTED BRiTTaANy. By Amy Oakley. Illus- 
trations by Thornton Oakley. New York: The 
Century Company. $4.00. 


A travel book rich in delights beyond 
the ordinary. If you have been to Brit- 
tany, you will find that it starts a throng 
of memories of one of the enchanting 


LE MONT ST. MICHEL 


Illustration for Amy Oakley’s 
Enchanted Brittany 


regions of the earth. Even to-day, Brit- 
tany remains one of the few districts of 
the pleasant land of France almost un- 
spoiled. Little commercialized, its towns 
and villages are as rich in beauty as in 
past centuries. It is still the artist’s para- 
dise. The people, wearing their quaint 
costumes, continuing customs strangely 
picturesque, no less than the natural coun- 
tryside and the architecture of the towns, 
strongly appeal to all lovers of the beauti- 
ful. Mrs. Oakley has been exceptionally 
successful in transferring to paper the 
charm of this favored region, her husband 
ably abetting her with a host of drawings 
which are genuine works of art. Together, 
they do ample justice to the Breton land, 
its historic associations no less than its 
esthetic values. A. R. H. 


Let Us Now Praise Famous Men 
Tar Bay Conrony: A TEeRCENTENARY AD- 
press. By Herbert A. L. Fisher, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50. 
It was a pleasant thing that the oration 
at the tercentenary exercises held on Bos- 
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ton Common, July 15, 1930, should have 
been delivered by an Englishman-—at least 
by such an Englishman. In flexible, vigor- 
ous, often poetic language, Mr. Fisher 
presents within the compass of fifty pages 
an epitome and an interpretation of the 
history of the “Bay Colony’—its founding, 
its share in the separation from Great 
Britain, and its later significance. While 
paying generous tribute to the greatness 
of the founders, he notes also their less 
lovely characteristics, with a fair-minded- 
ness which would scarcely have been pos- 
sible a generation ago—certainly not on 
such an occasion. That this land of 
promise has now become the New Canaan 
of other races, many of whom the founders 
would. have regarded with abhorrence, 
Mr. Fisher notes. In conclusion, he states 
his belief that they, and we of the earlier 
stock, along with milder manners, a 
broader outlook, a more tolerant philoso- 
phy, retain an energy and simplicity of 
character, a sense of duty, an acknowledg- 
ment of the mysterious and compelling 
power of the spirit in man. May this 
indeed be true! B, AD. 


Tabloid Reviews 


THE UNITED STATHS AND THE WorRLD Court. 
By Philip C. Jessup. Foreword by Elihu Root. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation. $2.00. 

Dr. Jessup presents a careful and ob- 
jective history of the proceedings relative 
to the adherence of the United States to 
the World Court. Readers already toler- 
ably familiar with the work of the Court 
will learn much of its legal structure and 
potentialities; but the book is not and is 
not intended to be a popular handbook. 
It is invaluable, however, to anyone wish- 
ing to understand the situation regarding 
American adherence. The documents on 
the case are given in appendices. 5. A.D. 


CHURCH AND N®WSPAPER. By Rev. William 
Bernard Norton. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 


The title of this book might better be 
The Adventures of a Religious Reporter, 
for the greater part of it is devoted to 
the not very interesting experiences of the 
author when religious editor of The Chicago 
Tribune. The residue is an exposition of 
the more obvious principles of news-writ- 
ing, the writing of religious editorials, the 
value of newspaper publicity for ministers, 
how to treat reporters, ete. For ministers 
whose hope is to obtain “more and better 
publicity” it may be advantageous. The 
author’s main recipe seems to be, treat the 
religious reporter with great deference and 
respect, a course which the present writer, 
the news editor of THr Reeistrer, heartily 
recommends ! K. D. 


Books Received 

THe BRIEF HISTORY OF MEDICINE IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. By Henry R. Viets. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $4.00. 

Foop ror tHe Sour. By Samuel P. Britts. 
Boston : Christopher Publishing Company. $3.00. 

Daity Dicest OF THE SuUNDAY-ScHOOoL LES- 
SONS, 1931. By Amos R. Wells. Boston: W. A. 
Wilde Company. 

PELOUBET’s SELECT NOTES ON THE INTER- 
NATIONAL SunpDAY-ScHOOL Lessons. By Amos 
R, Wells, Boston: W. A. Wilde, $2.00. 


Thanksgiving Reversed 


ROSE BROOKS 


“Your mother doesn’t say, ‘Come alone.’ 


Ann Palmer, fifteen, a student at Miss 
Green’s boarding school in the Berkshires, 
was all agog with the excitement of tak- 
ing three of her schoolmates home with 
her to a Boston suburb for the Thanks- 
giving week-end. Mr. and Mrs. Palmer, 
long used to a household overrun with 
young people, were as eager as Ann her- 
self for this homecoming, for this was 
the first year of their only child’s absence 
and to them the sparkle of the house was 
gone. 

“Sure your mother doesn’t mind such 
an avalanche?” asked shy little Peggy 
Nichols, who was Ann’s roommate, as the 
two raced upstairs to their room after 
study hour Tuesday evening. The gay 
quartette were to leave school Wednesday 
noon. 

“The more the merrier’, Ann assured 
her. “Mother wants to know my three 
best friends, doesn’t she? And Nora’s an 
angel.” 

“Nora? Who’s Nora?” asked Peggy. 

“Nora’s friend cook’, said Ann. “You 
wait till you see what Nora thinks a 
Thanksgiving feast should be.” 

“Oh!” said Peggy. “We don’t have one. 
A cook, I mean. We all have a gorgeous 
time helping Mother.” 

‘Do you?” said Ann absently. “Don’t 
believe I’d like to cook. Easy enough, I 
suppose, if you want to bother.” 

“Well”, laughed Peggy, “I don’t know 
about the easy part. My mother says it 
takes more brains to run a house than it 
does to go to college. You going to col- 
lege, Ann?” 

Just at that moment the girls reached 
their room, to find a yellow telegram for 
Ann slipped under the door. 

Tearing it open, and reading the mes- 
sage in one swift glance, Ann sank into 
the nearest chair. “Gracious!” she gasped. 
“Read that.” 

Peggy read: “Sprained my ankle yester- 
day, and cannot walk. Nora called away 
to New York to sick sister. Better come 
alone. Mother.” 

“Well”, said Peggy in a relieved voice, 
“T’m glad that’s all. The way you looked, 
I thought it was bad news. Of course I’m 
awfully sorry about your mother, but a 
sprain isn’t a break. Here come Nancy 
and Sue.” 

“QO Nancy! O Sue!’ Ann greeted the 
two merry girls who dashed into the room, 
“It’s all off! My mother telegraphed. She 
says—” Ann handed them the telegram. 

When they had read it, Naney and Sue 
appeared as cast down as Ann herself. 

“Never mind, Ann!” Nancy was first 
to speak. “You can’t help it, and your 
mother can't help it. Lots of the girls 
are staying at school, you know, and—” 

Peggy's soft voice interrupted her. 
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She says ‘Better come alone. 

The three other girls stared. Where 
were Peggy’s manners? 

“T mean”, went on Peggy, raising bright 
blue eyes to their astonished faces, “I 
mean, I should think she’d need us all. 
Ann can’t cook. She said so. Can you?” 
She put her question to Nancy and Sue. 

Both shook their heads, but said nothing. 

“T shouldn’t think”, went on practical 
Peggy, “that Ann would be much good if 
she goes alone. If we all go with her, you 
two could make beds and clean up, couldn’t 
you? And Ann could help me, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Palmer will never know Nora’s 
away.” 

“Help you?’ asked Nancy respectfully, 
her brown eyes wide with wonder. “What 
are you going to do?” 

“Cook, of course’, said Peggy. “Know 
how? How could I help knowing how? 
We hayen’t got a cook at our house, and 
there are six children of us. I should 
hope I do know how. It’s easy enough, if 
you want to bother.” She smiled mis- 
chievously at Ann, who, good sport that 
she was, grinned back whole-heartedly. 

“Of course we can make beds! Of course 
we can tidy up!” said Sue, dancing over 
to Peggy and hugging her off her feet. 
“And it’ll be twice the fun!” 

“Do you think we may, Ann?” pleaded 
Peggy. “I should think your Mother’d 
need us.” 

“Shall I telegraph and ask?” Ann re- 
ferred her question to Peggy with the 
humble air of a private addressing his 
superior officer. 

“Gracious. no!” Peggy’s decision was 
prompt. “Your Mother’d try to get in 
somebody, and everybody’s always en- 
gaged weeks ahead, at Thanksgiving, I’ve 
heard lots of people say. If we go, let’s 
just walk in and take charge, if your 
Mother’ll let us have the fun.” 

“T’'ve got to answer something, haven’t 
I?” asked Ann. “I know! I'll just say: 
‘Don’t worry, Girls not disappointed. Com- 
ing. Ann.’ ” 

Peggy, Nancy, and Sue beamed their 
pleasure at this cryptic but truthful mes- 
sage, and Nancy and Sue flew off to pack 
their suitcases, leaving Peggy and Ann 
to rummage joyously through their own 
belongings. 

Next afternoon, Mrs. Palmer, sitting 
upstairs in her own room, one bandaged 
foot resting in a pillowed chair, heard 
the front door open and close softly. 

“Who’s there?’ she called. 

No response, but surely soft, 
steps were coming up the stairs. 

“Who's there?’ she called again, and 
this time, Ann, flushed and laughing, ran 
to her, and, stooping for a kiss, said: 
“T've brought you a Thanksgiving sur- 
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prise, Mother. Shut your eyes tight, and 
don’t peek till I bring it in.” 

“My dears!” gasped Mrs. Palmer, when, 
at Ann’s ‘‘All ready”, she opened her eyes 
to see three pretty young strangers before 
her. “My dears! And I can’t move! I’m 
as glad as any mother could be to see 
four daughters—but Ann, dear, didn’t 
you get— But of course you did, be- 
cause you answered it!” 

“This is Peggy, and this is Nancy, and 
this is Sue.” Ann made her introductions 
blithely. “And Peggy’s the leader of this 
rescue expedition.” 

Peggy, shy and rosy, looked appealingly 
at Mrs. Palmer. “I thought’, she began 
so softly that Mrs. Palmer could hardly 
hear, “I thought you might need us. My 
mother needs all of us when she gets 
sick.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Palmer. “That’s sweet 
of you—but I don’t need nursing, dear. 
If Nora were here—” 

‘No, I don’t mean nursing”, said Peggy. 
“Ann told us about Nora. We don’t have 
one at home. And there are six of us 
children and we've all had to help Mother, 
and this is the first time any one of us 
ever had a chance to go to boarding school. 
My aunt’s sending me for a year. And it’s 
lovely—I mean boarding school, But it 
would be wonderful fun to be in a kitchen 
again, specially at Thanksgiving, and you 
needn’t be afraid to trust me, Mrs. Palmer, 
because I know how to roast a turkey and 
make pies and—” ‘ 

Mrs. Palmer stretched out a hand and 
drew this pretty stranger to her. ‘My child, 
nothing could be happier. I can see what 
capable hands I’m in. Need you? I never 
needed four young helpers more. Shall 
I make out a list for the market, while 
Ann shows you where to sleep?” 

“No”, said Peggy, rummaging in her 
coat pocket and bringing out a neatly 
written list. “We thought up everything 
and wrote the list on the train. We don’t 
want you to think of one thing. Oh! And 
what time will Mr. Palmer be home for 
supper?” she added anxiously. 

“He planned to get supper before he 
came”, said Mrs. Palmer. “And later 
he was to make me some tea and toast. 
But I'll telephone him to come, and ask 
no questions. He’ll think I’ve got a tem- 
porary cook.” ° 

“You have!” laughed Peggy. “And three 
of the finest helpers in the world.” 

The next morning, the Palmer house 
hummed like a beehive. 

Mr. Palmer, having survived the sup- 
per surprise, rose to find a savory break- 
fast cooked by Peggy and served by her 
three helpers. Mrs. Palmer was to be 
carefully helped down to Thanksgiving 
dinner, but until that great moment she 
was under a promise to stay in her own 
room. One glance at her tempting break- 
fast tray told her that she might dismiss 
all misgivings concerning dinner, 

“Never ate a better Thanksgiving dinner 
in my life! High time Nora knew she has 
met her match!” said Mr. Palmer, when 
at last they were ready to leave the 
table. 

“The turkey roasted to a turn!’ said Mrs. 
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Palmer admiringly. “And such pie crust! 
Your mother must be a born cook.” 

“No”, said Peggy, “she says it was the 
thing she liked least when she began. But 
she says it isn’t a mite harder to do any- 
thing right than it is to do it all messy 
and wrong. And now she doesn’t care 
what she does—that’s what she says— 
if she just makes a good job of it.” 

Mr. Palmer looked at this unconscious 
philosopher in frank admiration. “My 
dear”, said he, “the education you've got 
in your own home beats any you'll ever 
get in any school. You’ve reversed this 
Thanksgiving as successfully as if you’d 
dropped from the land of magic. And ap- 
parently you’ve had fun doing it!” 

“Fun!” breathed Peggy, eyes aglow. 

“Sometime, when you write to your 
mother”, said Mrs. Palmer, “you ask her 
if she knows a poem by Robert Browning 
in which he says something about all 
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service being equal. Who’s that coming 
in the back door?” 

Ann, running out to see, exclaimed, 
“Nora! Where’d you drop from? How’s 
your sister?’ 

“So much better is she that I raced 
home, thinking we might have a Thanks- 
giving dinner to-morrow, instead of to-day. 
And who roasted that turkey?” 

“Oh, one of my pals”, said Ann teasingly. 
“Easy, once you know how. I’ll bet I 
could learn myself.” 

At the sound of smothered laughter 
from the dining room, Nora stepped to the 
open door, and stood speechless as Mr. 
Palmer, drawing Peggy to her feet, said: 
“This young lady has won your laurels, 
Nora.” 

“Laurels, sir?’ said Nora, blankly. She 
seldom knew whereof her employer spoke. 
“What I want to know is, who roasted 
that turkey in the kitchen?’ 

[All rights reserved] 
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Tommy Tupper pedaled home up the 
snowy alley. Whew, that wind cut like a 
knife! But it was fine to have two new 
subscribers on his paper route. Pretty soon 
he’d have enough to buy that dog collar 
in the hardware store window. It cost a 
dollar, but didn’t a dog like Ranger de- 
serve it? 

This wintry November evening, Tommy 
was thinking so hard about that beautiful 
dog collar in the window that he turned 
the corner and collided with a racing 
shadow, head on. As he picked himself up, 
he expieded, “Whyn’t you look where 
you're yoing?”. 

“Why don’t you?’ But there was no hos- 

tility in the tone. 

“Tm Pat’, gurgled the happy voice. 
“And I like to play with boys. My brother’s 
back at Grandma’s and I miss him terribly. 
And that’s the darlingest dog of yours. I’m 
saving up bones for him. I—” 

“Aw, don’t bother’, Tommy muttered 
ungraciousiy, and pushed into his back 
yard. “I’ve got to eat supper now.” 
At the garage another racing shadow 
leaped at him. Ranger! Tommy and ‘the 
black-and-tawny dog greeted each other 
as wildly as though they had been sepa- 
rated for days. 

Tominy asked fondly, “Been a good dog, 
Ranger?" 

The nex! morning, while Tommy was at 
breakfast. a clear, eager voice cut the cold 
air. “Tommy! Tom-mee!” 

“Pat’s calling you, Tommy”, laughed 
his mother, glancing from the window to 
see a slim. fearless figure on the fence. 
“Mrs. West says the child has always 
played with her brother, and now they’re 
separated—the mother died and the father, 
a captain, is out at the camp—” 

“Tell her to stop screeching”, muttered 
Tommy unfeelingly. “And now she’s call- 
ing my dog. She’s got to leave Ranger 
alone. I’m training him to be a one-man 
dog and guard the house.” 

_ “Well”, smiled Mrs. Tupper, “Ranger's 
friendly, and so is Pat. She’s your neigh- 


child is lonely.” 


r now, Tommy, so don’t be rude to her. | 


“Plenty of girls up on Elm Street for 
her to play with’, remarked Tommy, 
diving into mackinaw and cap. “Lucky I 
ride a bike or she'd be tagging me to 
school.” 

“Hey, Tommy! Wait! I’ve got a bike, 
too!” Pat’s gay voice hailed him an in- 
stant later. 

“Race you to the avenue”, she dared, 
as if Tc mmy was simply overcome with 
joy at her presence. “Let’s get exactly 
even and then—” 

“You go ahead! Here’s Jack. I always 
go with him. We’ve got things to talk 
about’, Tommy explained impatiently as 
the girl lingered. 

That’s the way it was right along. You 
couldn’t snub that girl so it would take. She 
would pop right up again, bubbling as 
ever. But the thing that irritated Tommy 
most was Ranger’s hearty acceptance of 
the jolly new neighbor. Pat would whistle 
(her brother had taught her) and Ranger 
would cock his ears and whine eagerly. 

“You stay right here, fellow’, Tommy 
would order sternly. ‘“You’re my dog. And 
you’ve got to guard the place. Now come 
on in, and let’s see if you remember any 
of the tricks I’ve been teaching you. All 
right, sir. Dead dog. Come on, dead dog. 
You’re listening to that girl whistle! At- 
tention !” 'tommy’s voice cracked sharply 
like the “gym” teacher’s at school. At that 
word of sharp command, a strange thing 
happened. Ranger instantly sat erect, his 
very nose assuming a martial air. His 
right forepaw went to his ear comically. 
He looked like a soldier at salute! Tommy 
stared a second, then he called his mother. 
He pattel Ranger, then had him do the 
cunning trick again. 

“Somebody’s trained him”, Tommy said 
thoughtfwly. He felt queer around his 
fifth rib. Then Ranger had an owner 
somewhere. Suppose that owner found 
Ranger and Tommy had to give him up! 

He was almost cordial when Mrs. West 
and Pat dropped in after supper, and 
Pat, offezing some fudge, dared him to a 
game of checkers. To his own surprise, 
Tommy found himself confiding in Pat. 
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Ranger, of course, had to do his “Atten- 
tion” trick, and Pat laughed till she ached. 
“Of course, he’s a darling dog. But you 
say he was muddy and thin when you 
found hin limping up the avenue and 
adopted him”, reminded Pat sensibly. “He 
must have been lost; but still, any owner 
that loved his dog would advertise.” 

Tommy nodded. “We watched and no- 
body put in an ‘ad’ that sounded like 
Ranger.” 

“Pooh! Then what do you care? He’s 
your dog, only he likes me too, don’t you, 
old fellow?” 

Ranger wagged fervently and nuzzled 
Pat’s friendly fingers for assurance, 

The next evening Tommy whistled all 
the way up the alley, but no leaping, ex- 
cited Ranger came to welcome him. The 
wind was blowing a gale and snow was 
falling. No doubt Ranger had scratched 
at the door and coaxed Mom to let him 
in. But the minute Tommy burst into the 
house his mother asked, “Isn’t Ranger 
with you?’ 

Tommy blinked. Learning that his 
mother hadn’t seen the dog since noon, 
Tommy dashed out again to call and 
whistle. 

Ranger wasn’t at home by bedtime, and 
a little boy at the corner declared he’d— 
seen a man in a truck drive off with 
Ranger on the seat beside him. Tommy’s 
heart did a complete flip-flop. The dog 
catcher: Ranger hadn’t any collar on. 

Pat joined him as he started to school. 
She was almost as worried at learning 
about Ranger’s disappearance as if he’d 
been her dog. 

“lm going out to see Daddy after 
school’, she told her dejected neighbor. 
“And I'll jook and look and wish and 
wish”, she declared earnestly. “We've just 
got to find him, Tommy.” 

“IT won’t stop till I do’, Tommy said 
grimly. Where did she get that “we” stuff? 
Hunting a lost dog in a city was a man’s 
job, not a gitl’s. 

The day was endless. Teacher had said 
they were getting much shorter. Huh! She 
hadn’t lost a dog! At four-thirty Tommy 
flew home because Daddy had promised 
to be there a bit early and drive over to 
the dog round. Pat whistled, but Tommy 
scowled over at her. 

“T haven’t got time—” he began. But at 
her excited, “But it’s about Ranger! I saw 
him out at the camp!” “Aw, it’s some 
other dog’, jeered Tommy. 

“Tm not that dumb!” flared Pat. “I 
guess he knew me and wagged all over 
and he did his cute trick and everything. 
A soldier picked him up yesterday—a man 
that knew Ranger’s owner. Only Ranger’s 
name used to be ‘Chevalier’, and his 
master was an officer, but he died in Sep- 
tember, and the dog ran away from camp 
then. The man thought maybe Chevalier 
tried to find his master and got hurt. 
Oh, can’t you go right out there, Tommy?” 

“But what if they won’t let me have 
him?’ quavered Tommy, so dazed, so sorry 
and glad, all at once, his voice skidded. 

“Oh, but I told the man all about how 
you and Ranger loved each other and what 
fun you had. And how you cured his paw, 
and he said for you to come out and talk 
it over. Daddy’ll help you out, too. And 


- (Continued on page 911) 
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Churches Organize Campaigns to Complete 
Maintenance Fund for League and Y.P.R.U. 


ITH campaigns of solicitation already 

organized in the First Unitarian 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio, the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, Unity 
Church in Springfield, Mass., and the First 
Church, Unitarian, in Somerville, Mass., 
the endeavor to complete the $406,200 
Maintenance Fund of the Y. P. R. U. and 
the Layman’s League is reopening this 
autumn. The First Unitarian Church in 
Detroit, Mich., plans to give the proceeds 
from its annual Christmas collections for 
this and the following two years to the 
Fund. 

That there are fourteen men to-day in 
Unitarian pulpits who were influenced to 
enter the ministry largely through their 
activities in the Young People’s Religious 
Jnion is an interesting fact gleaned from 
a recent issue of The Cleveland Unitarian. 
An equal number are now studying for the 
ministry or planning such study, also 
chiefly as a result of Y. P. R. U. associ- 
ations, particularly those of the summer 
conferences on Star Island. In the same 
eonnection it was pointed out that the 
Laymen’s League “is carrying on certain 
major tasks which it initiated and which 
the church-at-large consistently depends 
upon the League to continue’. One of the 
recent developments of the League’s work 
has been its assistance to the American 
Unitarian Association last year, through 
preaching missions and a “modernist 
Bible institute’, in founding two new 
churches, and its plans to hold missions 
this year in co-operation with the church 
extension program of the Association. 

Headquarters of the Fund continue at 
10 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Those 
who wish to send subscriptions directly, 
payable in full or over a three-year period, 
may mail them to Jere A. Downs, Treas- 
urer, at that address. 

Additional names of recent contributors 
follow : 

H. W. Mansfield, Springfield, Mass.; the 
Misses Willson, Salem, Mass.; John W. 
Root, Albert Fuller, and Hdmund Bassett, 
Taunton, Mass. 

Mrs. F. M. Gilbert, 


Walpole, N.H.; 


B. Hopkinson, Springfield, Mass.; L. A.. 


Bauer, Washington, D.C.; Harry Seaton 
Rand, Cambridge, Mass.; Miss Mabel F. 
Potter, Fairhaven, Mass.; Perry J. 
Stearns, Milwaukee, Wis.; B. H. Bristow 
Draper, Hopedale, Mass.; Mrs. Isaac 
Sprague, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; Mrs. 
Thomas Nelson Perkins, Westwood, Mass. ; 
Perey B. Sheldon, Milton, Mass. 

Miss Edith M. Burrage, New York City; 
Miss E. H. Kimball, Brookline, Mass.; 
Mrs. Walter Jenney, Brookline, Mass. ; 
Y. P. R. U. Society, San Diego, Calif. ; 
Mrs. F. W. Remick, West Newton, Mass. ; 
Henry lL. Bowles, Springfield, Mass. ; 
George W. Jalonick, Dallas, Tex.; Mrs. 
Charles R. Suter, Brookline, Mass.; Miss 
Ellen 2. Langdon, Larchmont, N.Y.; Dr. 
Harry M. Gilbert, Springfield, Mass. 

Miss Lucy Lowell, Boston, Mass. ; Edwin 


J. Lewis, Jr., Dorchester, Mass.; Fred B. 
Rice, Boston, Mass.; Donald W. Mueller, 
Ithaca, N.Y.; Miss Mary Lee Ware, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; The Essex Unitarian Confer- 
ence; S. M. Williams, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The following friends from Montclair, 
N.J.: Walter J. Mosenthal, Miss Katherine 
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H. Anderson, George H. Gray, Frederick 
G. Melcher, Albert D. Osborn, Robert Mac- 
Dougall, Joseph L. White, Mrs. H. L. 
Walcutt, Frederick F. Kellers, R. D. Wing, 
Cc. W. Quinn, William O. Brehmer, Sam- 
uel T. Jones, Emerson P,. Harris, William 
Klaber, Dr. Edgar S. Wiers, Mrs. Walter 
I.. Conwell, H. P. Stout, Mrs. H. R. Gel- 
haar, Wrnest Townsend, Miss Katherine 
B. Webster, A. S. Osborne, F. H. Scobey, 
and F. H. Davis. 


North Middlesex Conference in 129th 
Session Accepts Billerica as Member 


HE 129th session of the North Middle- 

sex Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches was held in the First 
Parish Church of Tyngsboro, Mass., Octo- 
ber 19. The main event of the meeting, 
which elected officers and listened to an 
interesting group of speakers, was the 
acceptance of the Billerica parish as a 
member of the Conference. 

Charles BE. Bartlett of Chelmsford was 
elected president, and Thomas H. Elliot 
of Lowell president emeritus. Other officers 
were chosen as follows: Frederick A. 
Tuttle of Lowell and Miss A. M. Drew of 
Westford, vice-presidents; Rey. George C. 
Wright of Lowell, secretary emeritus; Miss 
Caroline Wright of Chelmsford, secretary, 
and Joseph A. Harwood of Littleton, 
treasurer. Rev. John H. Wilson of Little- 
ton was made chairman of a program 
committee, assisted by Rev. Charles De- 
Vries of Pepperell and Roscoe C. Turner 
of Tyngsboro. 

Addresses were given by Rey. Kenneth 
C. Walker, associate minister of Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, on “The Church as 
a Family’, and by Rey. Eldridge F. Stone- 
ham of Winchendon, on ‘The Church 
Working Through the Family for the 
Community”. 

Mr. Walker stressed the fact that 
modern organizations tend to pull families 
apart by specializing in one member. 
Centripetal forces are as necessary as 
centrifugal in our lives. In a church, 
whole families are brought in, thus en- 
larging sympathies and loyalties by com- 
ing together. 

Mr. Stoneham stated that the modern 
church has hung onto activities that 
should be left to other agencies; that in 
order to maintain its influence today the 
church should focus on religious education, 
the modern problems of the present, and 
religious guidance in the quest for God. 
The church should not be apart from the 
community, for since every individual is 
a member of a family, the family is the 
community. Social consciousness is char- 
acteristic of to-day. Old standards are 
giving way under the dominance of the 
machine age, which affects the family as 
an institution. This does not mean a 
breakdown, but rather a new conception 
of what constitutes a family. 

Waitstill Sharp, secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, was the 
principal speaker during the evening sery- 


ices, which were conducted by the North 
Middlesex Conference of the Y. P. R. U. 
He said that there were three selves which 
should receive emphasis in the work of 
the church today—the private self of reli- 
gious response, the public self of every- 
day relations, and the world-wide self. 
In considering these selves, the church 
should not only provide a sanctuary for 
the mood of worship but should be able to 
endow its communicants with the satis- 
factions of the past. 


Rev. Harry Lutz Installed in 
New Society, Norfolk, Va. 


Rey. Harry Lutz was installed as min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Norfolk, Va., October 21. The installation 
marked the formal opening of the recently 
acquired church building, which formerly 
was occupied by the congregation of the 
First Lutheran Church. 

Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, minister of 
All Souls Church of Washington, D.C., 
delivered the principal address. It is not 
true, said Dr. Pierce, “that the chief con- 
cern of man is making money; the chief 
concern has been and still is, I believe, 
religion. There is more invested in religion, 
not necessarily monetary and material 
things, than in any other enterprise. 

“Nearly all of what we term modern 
enterprises came out of the church. Art, 
which is closely allied with the church, 
was born in the realm of religion. The 
hereafter, likewise, was born out of the 
heart of the church.” 

Dr. Frank W. Pratt of Richmond, Va., 
formerly leader of the Unitarian congrega- 
tion here, said in the concluding address 
that “the minister is not necessarily the 
church. He is only the leader, and you 
members of the congregation, together 
with your minister, constitute the church.” 

Fellowship greetings were extended by 
Rabbi L. D. Mendoza, of Ohef Sholom 
Temple, who congratulated the congrega- 
tion on obtaining the church site and on 
its religious beliefs. “You have one of the 
noblest religious philosophies with which 
I am acquainted.” 

The prayer and the installation address 
to the minister was made by Dr. George 
F. Patterson of Boston, Mass., who also 
extended his felicitations to the congrega- 
tion on behalf of the American Unitarian 
Association, of which he is vice-president. 
Mr. Lutz gave the benediction. 
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Connecticut Valley Liberals 


Revival of a Unitarian School on non-denominational basis 


—Religious racketeering in our time 


RETURN to the old Puritan integrity 
of character that demanded straight 
and hard thinking was the solution offered 
by Rev. Earl C. Davis of Concord, N.H., 
for present spiritual “racketeering”, in 
the main address of the sixty-sixth ses- 
sion of the Connecticut Valley Confer- 
ence, which met October 19 at the First 
Unitarian-Congregational Church in North- 
field, Mass. The conference elected as 
president Edgar Burr Smith of Green- 
field and transacted much business. A 
resolution was passed concerning the re- 
vival of the Stoneleigh-Prospect school. An 
invitation to meet next year at Deerfield, 
Mass., was accepted. 

“This generation”, said Mr. Davis, “has 
often lost its way in the fog of obscur- 
antism and pseudo-science. We handle 
human values carelessly, we forget that 
there are right and wrong ways of 
contact and that habits are as inexorable 
as principles of science. In facing the world 
we must recognize the reign of law and 
what the old Puritan called the moral 
integrity of the individual. The racketeer- 
ing of our time is the result of a moral 
laxness which has been working among 
us for a long time, an unwillingness to 
face the demands of moral and intellectual 
honesty. It is the duty of both ministers 
and laymen.of the Christian church, par- 
ticularly of the Unitarian Church, to live 
foursquare lives and realize the necessity 
for moral responsibility, integrity, reliabil- 
ity, and dependability. Belief in the de- 
pendability of the world, in the integrity 
of ourselves, and in the significance of life 
will lead men out of racketeering, out of 


looseness and shabbiness of living, and 
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make them persons of clear-cut character 
to whom life has big and worth-while 
possibilities.” 

The meeting opened with a devotional 
service in charge of Rev. Mary Andrews 
Conner of Northfield. The welcome to the 
church and to the town was given by 
Rey. Charles ©. Conner. Rey. John H. 
Taylor of Florence gave a report of the 
Ministers’ Institute at Andover, N.H., and 
paid a very beautiful and well deserved 
tribute to the work and character of Dr. 
Anna Garlin Spencer. 

After a brief address by Miss Annie M. 
Filoon of the Tuckerman School on “An 
Opportunity to Serve and Be Served”, the 
Conference separated for its various de- 
partmental sessions. The Connecticut Val- 
ley Associate Alliance heard a short ad- 
dress by Mrs. Clarence A. Burt of Spring- 
field on “The New England Associate Al- 
liance”, of which she is president; the 
Laymen’s League and the ministers lis- 
tened to a report of the Lenox Conference 
by Niles W. Goward, president of the 
Springfield Chapter; and the Western 
Massachusetts Federation of the Y. P. R. U. 
was addressed by Miss Filoon. Miss 
Dorothy Gray Lee of Greenfield, president 
of the Western Federation of the Y. P. R. U., 
spoke in the evening on the importance of 
Bible study as the foundation of literature 
as well as of ethics. 


During the business session, John C. 
Lee of Greenfield presented an account 
of the work of the Stoneleigh-Prospect 
Hill School for Girls, recently established 
in Greenfield. Rev. Houghton Page of 
Greenfield offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Conference wel- 
comes with pleasure the revival of the 
work of the Prospect Hill School in Green- 
field in the opening of Stoneleigh-Pros- 
pect Hill School for Girls. Prospect Hill 
School, founded in 1869 by Rey. John 
F. Moors and his associates, was the sub- 
ject of active interest on the part of this 
Conference up to the suspension of its 
principal work in 1908. Its resumption, 
under a board of trustees whose election 
must be approved by the American Uni- 
tarian Association, as a nondenomina- 
tional school for young women, in a newly 
constructed modern building, brings a 
promise of broadened educational activity, 
made possible by Unitarian benevolence 
and conducted under Unitarian supervision, 

Besides Mr. Smith, other officers elected 
were: Vice-president, Niles W. Goward, 
Springfield, George L. Sprague, Holyoke; 
secretary, Mrs. Chauncey P. Manning, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; treasurer, John C. Lee, Green- 
field, Votes of commendation and apprecia- 
tion were given the retiring president and 
secretary, Prof. Charles H. Patterson and 
Rey. Margaret B. Barnard. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—A joint meeting of 
the Alliance branches of Dunkirk, N.Y., 
Erie, Pa., and Jamestown, N.Y., was held 
in the Jamestown Unitarian Church, 
October 15. Rev. Herbert Hitchen of Dun- 
kirk delivered an address on “Iceland”. 
About eighty delegates were present. 
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Reconstructed Orlando Church 
Begins New Year Auspiciously 


Through the generosity of the American 
Unitarian Association, the church building 
of the Unitarian Church of Orlando, Fla., 
which had been eaten up by termites, dur- 
ing the summer months was beautifully 
reconstructed. Some of the defects of the 
previous building were removed, and a 
handsome new pulpit was installed. 

Services were resumed October 3 with 
an unexpectedly large congregation for 
this time of year. Although it rained tor- 
rentially the following Sunday, a congre- 
gation nearly as large listened to the min- 
ister’s interpretation of Mare Connelly’s 
play, “Ihe Green Pastures”. 

The new year opens with much promise, 
writes Rev. George H. Badger, the min- 
ister. “We no longer have to wait”, he 
says, “for the return of our ‘winter people’ 
before beginning ‘with strength’. The in- 
dications are, however, that the number of 
tourists coming to Florida will be larger 
than for the last few seasons.” The parish 
will have a cordial welcome for all, 


Progress at Beverly, Mass. 


During the past five years, the First 
Parish Church of Beverly, Mass., has lost 
forty-seven adherents by death or re- 
moval and gained 227 adherents. Sixty- 
three have become members of the parish 
and 135 united with the church at 
Easter. In 1925 there were about 110 sub- 
seribers, who pledged $38,187. In 1930 
there were about two hundred subscribers, 
who pledged $6,902. In the same period, 
the Sunday morning collections, aside from 
pledges increased, from $352 to $716. Be- 
quests amounting to $12,000: have been 
received. 


ICELANDIC LIBERAL CHURCH OF SEATTLE, 


WASH. 


The church and parish hall, recently dedicated, form one well-planned group. 
The exterior is brick veneer and the interior untinted plaster. The church has seat- 


ing accommodations for two hundred people 


at least, with room for a large choir 


on the platform behind the pulpit. The parish hall opens into the church. It is a com- 
modious hall, well proportioned, with an excellent stage and dressing rooms. A well- 
lighted minister’s study is over the vestibule, between the church and the hall. The 
actual invested cost of the building was $15,200, exclusive of the land value. Its 
replacement value is much larger, however, because practically all the work was 
done by the members. The devotion as well as the skill of their hands went into its 
building. Men worked many evenings until midnight, and twice they worked through 
until four o'clock in the morning, in order to have the building finished in time for 


the dedication October 5, as reported in THE RxcISTER. 
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Channing Conference 


Meeting at Fairhaven, Mass., unusual 

for interest and attendance 

The one hundred and twenty-ninth ses- 
sion of the Channing Conference was no- 
table both in interest and attendance when 
it met at the Rogers Memorial Church 
in Fairhaven, Mass., on the afternoon and 
evening of Sunday, October 26. More than 
two hundred people were present. 

Rey. Henry G. Ives of Amherst ad- 
dressed the afternoon meeting on “Liberal 
Religion the World Around”. He told the 
story of the old New England sea cap- 
tains, whose contact with the people of 
India and China convinced them that these 
Oriental people had honesty, integrity, and 
morality—who brought home the story 
of the virtues of the so-called heathen, 
thereby creating a more sympathetic feel- 
ing among the stern Calvinists of New 
England, which finally resulted in a more 
liberal religious atmosphere in this coun- 
try. He told of the development of a 
liberal and progressive sentiment among 
the natives of the Hawaiian Islands, 


which had led them to lose _ faith 
in their old idolatry and bloody sac- 
rifices. In Palestine, he said, there is 


a decided movement, even a demand, for 
a liberal church. In India the old Buddhist 
influence has not wholly died out, and 
the Brahmo Samaj is constantly working 
for a better state of things. The great 
Moslem population of the nearer East is 
looking for the best in Western culture, 
with the object of modeling their future 
by it. The white man, by his arrogance 
and assumed superiority, has done much 
to alienate the Chinese; they, however, 
through their native ability, are gradually 
working their way toward a better con- 
dition. The Japanese are a wonderful 
people, and in addition to their own cul- 
ture, resplendent with idealism, they are 
seeking the best to be found in other 
countries. : 

Rey. Charles P. Wellman of Woburn 
presented the matter of more enthusiasm 
and fervor in our religious life. He pointed 
out the place that these things have had 
in history, citing especially the sustaining 
power of that splendid patriot, Thomas 
Paine, whose utterance beginning ‘These 
are the times that try men’s souls” 
meant more than an army of reinforce- 
ments to the discouraged patriots stary- 
ing in the camp at Valley Forge. He de- 
scribed the thrill which comes in boyhood 
adventure, illustrating from his own ex- 
periences, and drew the conclusion that 
these patriotic and sentimental factors 
have a place in religion. 

Herbert Parsons, Massachusetts Com- 
missioner of Probation gave at the eve- 
ning meeting an illuminating address on 
the probation system. He spoke of the 
great humanitarian movement which 
began in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, changing the whole procedure and 
attitude of the public in dealing with 
the poor, the insane, the feeble-minded, 
the criminal and delinquent. He called 
the spirit motivating it the “humane 
impulse’. 

The multiplicity of laws, said Mr. Par- 
sons, has much to do with making crim- 
inals. A great number of people are ar- 
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rested on charges which do not indicate 
any criminal intent, and crimes are made 
of acts not serious in themselves. 

He paid tribute to Massachusetts as 
being a pioneer State in the matter of 
probation, and said that now only one 
State out of the forty-eight does not have 
a provision for probation. Many European 
countries have also followed Massachu- 
setts’ example. Probation, he said in con- 
clusion, is the normal humane impulse ap- 
plied to the correction of the criminal. 


Personals 


F. E. Brownell, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the United Liberal Chureh of 
Atlanta, Ga., died recently. 


Rey. David Rhys Williams of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Rochester, N.Y., has 
been accepted as a member of the New 
York Fellowship of Universalist Ministers. 


Mrs. Alice Whitcomb, secretary of the 
Alliance branch of Littleton, Mass., died 
November 4. She is survived by her hus- 
band, J. H. D. Whitcomb, a son, and a 
daughter. 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, preached 
in the First Unitarian Church of Wil- 
mington, Del., October 26. 


Francis Edward Macomber, a Unita- 
rian layman of Lincoln, Mass., died Sep- 
tember 16 at the home of his son, Dr. 
Donald Macomber. For many years he 
was identified with the paper business, 
and his firm was known as the F. B. 
Macomber Paper Company. He later ac- 
quired the interests of the W. L. Macom- 
ber Paper Company. He is survived by 
his wife, two daughters, and his son. 


Rey. Thomas P. Byrnes of the Unitarian 
Church in Long Beach, Calif., is debating 
this month five times with Dr. Marshall 
Louis Mertins on social subjects, in the 
municipal auditorium, and five times with 
Dr. Guy Fitch Phelps on theological sub- 
jects, in the community hall. 


Rey. Laurence Hayward of the First 
Religious Society of Newburyport, Mass., 
was the recipient of a watch and chain 
from the parish, October 23, on the occa- 
sion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
ministry at the church. 


Timothy Paige, a member of the First 
Unitarian Church of Ware, Mass., died 
November 4. He was seventy-nine years 
old, and until a month ago was vice-presi- 
dent of the Ware Trust Company. At one 
time town clerk of Hardwick, Mass., he 
served as a member of the General Court 
in 1901 and 1902. Surviving him are his 
wife, three sons, and a daughter. 


Funeral services for Oscar A. Nelson, 
for thirty-seven years sexton of the Ar- 
lington Street Church of Boston, Mass., 
were held November 5 in the church. Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot and Rev. Kenneth C. 
Walker officiated. Mr. Nelson is survived 
by his widow, two sons, and a daughter. 
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Rev. W. W. W. Argow Installed 
in Pastorate in Syracuse, N.Y. 


Rey. W. Waldemar W. Argow was in- 
stalled October 28 as the fifth minister 
of the May Memorial Church of Syracuse, 
N.Y. The church was organized in 1838. 

Judge Frank H. Hiscock, former chief 
judge of the New York Court of Appeals, 
led the congregation in the act of installa- 
tion. Dr. John H. Applebee, his predeces- 
sor, charged him with the responsibilities 
of his post. He was heartened to his task 
by the sermon of Dr. Preston Bradley of 
the People’s Church of Chicago, Tl. 

“You have been called”, Judge Hiscock 
said, “to be our leader, and to guide us 
in continuing to make this chureh and 
congregation an instrument for good in 
the community; to solve our problems; to 
inspire our spiritual lives; to help the 
weak, and the weary, and the unfortunate, 
who are stretching forth their hands for 
help”. 

“T consider myself privileged”, Mr. 
Argow said in accepting, “to be asked to 
step into the succession of these four 
valiant men who have gone before me. I 
approach with a deep humility the great 
responsibility that lies ahead.” Turning 
to his predecessor, he said: “Dr. Applebee, 
from you I take the torch. May the tradi- 
tions of this pulpit be maintained. To you, 
men and women, I say that never shall 
I let the sacred fire go low. May you never 
come here seeking light and find darkness; 
may you never seek friendship and find 
loneliness.” 

Dr. Applebee delivered the charge, a 
message of kindly counsel and of confi- 
dence. “I congratulate you”, he said finally, 
advancing to clasp the hand of his suc- 
cessor. “This church is one of noble tradi- 
tion. This place to-night is alive with the 
spirit of men and women of the past, who 
have translated high character and fine 
ideals into service to this community. 
After eighteen years, I hand over to you 
this charge.” ; 

Rey. David Rhys Williams, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Rochester, 
delivered the charge to the congregation. 
“Beware the sin of statistics’, was the 
theme of his sermon. “Judge your minister 
and your own religion”, he said, “by 
qualitative standards, rather than by 
quantitative standards”. 

Chancellor Charles W. Flint of Syracuse 
University offered the greeting of that 
institution to the new minister. Dr. Albert 
©. Fulton, minister of the First Presby- 
terian Church welcomed him in behalf of 
the Protestant ministers and churches of 
the city. T. Aaron Levy extended the greet- 
ing of the Jewish community. 

Dr. Bradley’s sermon was a plea for 
truth and sincerity, a denunciation of 
platitudes, and an appeal for intellectuality. 

The ceremony opened with an organ 
recital. The new minister was escorted to 
the pulpit by a procession of those who 
participated in the service. All wore min- 
isterial robes. Rev. Elizabeth Padgham of 
May Memorial Church read the invocation. 
Judge Hiscock conducted the ceremonies. 

Mr. Argow came to Syracuse from the 
People’s Church, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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Proctor Academy News Notes 


Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster, was 
elected president of the Headmasters’ Asso- 
ciation of Private Schools of New Hamp- 
shire at its autumn meeting at Tilton, 
October 21. 

The annual fall parents’ week-end was 
held at the school, with about forty 
parents in attendance. The program for 
Saturday consisted of a football game 
with Holderness, which Holderness won 
32-6; a parent-teacher conference; a lec- 
ture on “Norway” by Prof. William Howell 
Reed of Tufts College, and a candlelight 
service led by one of our seniors, Donald 
Quimby of Lowell, Mass. 

The visiting parents were Mrs. Henry 
F. Quimby of Lowell, Mass.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Dimery of Andover, Mass. ; 
Dr. and Mrs. James Sever of Cambridge, 
Mass. ; Mrs. Josie H. Tolles of Newtonville, 
Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. R. Ames Sadler of 
Hopedale, Mass.; Dr. and Mrs. F. Herbert 
Gile of Braintree, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas R. Mather of Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Hart of Wolfeboro, 
N.H.; Mr. and Mrs. Harold M. Mayo of 
Durham, N.H.; Mr. and Mrs. Horatio R. 


Hurlbut of Putnam, Conn.; Mrs. Ruby 8. 


Conlon of Worcester, Mass.; Mr. Roland 
BH. Pierce of Worcester, Mass.; Mrs. Cor- 
rine d’a Campagna-Pinto of Watertown, 
Mass.; Mrs. Clauda B. Hull of New Lon- 
don, Conn.; Mrs. F. H. Tyler of Hyde 
Park, Mass.; Dr. Nathaniel Fuller of 
Sharon, Mass.; Mr. Chester Green of Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Mrs. Mary L. Ware of North 
Pembroke, Mass.; Mrs. Carlton A. Perry 
of Brookline, Mass.; Dr. and Mrs. E. J. 
Scannell of East Andover, N.H. 


The members of the staff have organ- 
ized a Reading and Discussion Club to 
discuss new books. 

_ The Proctor Players will present as 
their fall play “In the Next Room”, by 
Blinor Robson and Harriett Ford. The 
final football game will be with St. 
Joseph’s at Andover, N.H., November 8. 


Ford Hall Forum Speakers 


The Ford Hall Forum of Boston, Mass., 
opened its twenty-third year, October 19. 
On its program of speakers are Abbé 
Dimnet, Julian Huxley, Prof. Thomas 
Nixon Carver, Judge Ben Lindsey, Zona 
Gale, Sherwood Eddy, Countee Cullen, 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, John Haynes 
Holmes, and others. 


Accurate Information 


In Tue Reetster of October 30 it was 
reported that Nicola D’Ascenzo, “with gold 
presented by Mr. and Mrs. Curtis”, manu- 
factured the beautiful mosaic given by 
Mrs. C. H. K. Curtis to the Unitarian 
Church in Germantown, Pa.; and it was 
also said that Mr. D’Ascenzo ‘‘manufac- 
tured the stained glass for the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine in New York 
City and for the new chapel at Princeton 
University”. From Mr. D’Ascenzo’s office 
it is stated that the first of these reports is 


inexact. Mrs. Curtis paid for the raw ma- 


erial only indirectly, as part of the cost 


of the mosaic. The second statement is 


= 
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incorrect, since Mr. D’Ascenzo did not 
make the stained glass for the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, and made the glass 
for only one window in the Princeton 
chapel. 

These regrettable inaccuracies were 
based on material sent by correspondents, 
which was accepted for fact. Tun Recister 
must rely on the precision of its corre- 
spondents’ accounts, which only rarely is 
it able to check, for the maintenance of 
its standards of accuracy. Generally, the 
information for news is all that may be 
desired, and the news editor is grateful 
for generous co-operation. 


Inter-Collegiate Groups Formed 

An intercollegiate social group has been 
formed at the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass. Young men and women from 
Harvard, Simmons, Wellesley, and other 
colleges meet Sunday evenings at six 
o'clock for an informal supper, followed 
by a talk on some topic of interest. 

Mr. Subbukrishnaiya gave, November 2, 
his impressions of the conditions in India 
at the present time. November 9 there 
was a “Self-Service Program’ based on 
the subject, “Can human nature be 
changed?” November 16, Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot will meet with the young people 
and tell what he has found to be the 
durable satisfactions of life. November 
30, Dr. Charles H. Park will give his illus- 
trated lecture on clipper ships. 

A similar group has been formed at the 
Second Unitarian Church in Brookline, 
Mass., which, it is hoped, will develop 
into a students’ forum. 

The meetings of both these groups are 
open to all young people of college age. 


Rev. Samuel G. Dunham Honored 

Rey. Samuel G. Dunham of the Wol- 
laston (Mass.) Unitarian Church, who has 
been called to the Unitarian church of 
Nashville, Tenn., was honored by appre- 
ciative and commendatory resolutions 
at the meeting of the Wollaston parish, 
October 20, which accepted his resignation. 

“He came to us’, the resolutions say, 
“full of enthusiasm and firm in the belief 
that possibilities for progress were very 
great. In every way he has lived up to 
our expectation. His eloquently delivered 
sermons have been stimulating to what- 
ever is best in us, showing always a clear 
insight into human problems. While the 
simple presentation made his arguments 
clear to his listeners, never were these 
sermons superficial or commonplace. .. . 


In his social contact he has exhibited | 


sincere interest in our personal lives, 
bringing always to us a joyous optimism. 
... We congratulate those with whom he 
is to be associated upon their good 
fortune.” 


King’s Chapel Services 

Dr. Charles R. Brown, dean emeritus 
of the Yale Divinity School, will be the 
preacher at the noon services, King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., November 18 and 
19. President John A. Cousens of Tufts 
College will preach November 19 and 20. 
Raymond C. Robinson will give an organ 
recital Monday noon, November 17. 
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Your Unusual 


Opportunity 
To Aid 


THE REGISTER 


From now until November 30, you 
have an unusual opportunity to fur- 
ther the work of Tur CuRISTIAN 
Reeistrr. During these weeks THE 
Recister is offering a special five- 
months’ trial subscription for $1.00 
in order to reach an even larger 
circle of readers. 


By participating in THE REGIsTER’s 
offer, you accomplish a triple pur- 
pose. For yourself you receive vital, 
authentic news on the progress of 
liberal religion and on every note- 
worthy religious development. 


Then you have a splendid chance to 
introduce THe Register to your 
friends—to acquaint them with or 
confirm them in the Unitarian faith 
—by presenting them this five- 
months’ subscription. ‘ 


In addition, you are placing the 
work of THr REGISTER on a wider 
and surer basis—its influence and 
stability constantly increase with the 
growth of its circulation. 


And at this time all additional sup- 
port is especially valuable, as a 
larger audience than ever before is 
receptive to liberal religious ideas. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


25 Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send a 5-months’ subscription 
of THe Recister at your special 
trial term of $1.00. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


A man’s creed should 
be not the 


GOAL 
of his thinking but 
THE GUIDE 
of his life 


Attend White House Conference 


Invitations from President Hoover to 
attend a White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, November 19-22, 
have been accepted by Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter and Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach. 


Dr. Lord Honored 


In honor of the fortieth anniversary of 
the ministry of Dr. Augustus M. Lord at 
the First Church in Providence, R.I., a 
dinner was given in the parish house 
November 7. Among the speakers were 
Dr. William Wallace Fenn of Harvard 
University, President Clarence A. Bar- 
bour of Brown University, Dr. Asbury E. 
Krom of the Beneficent Congregational 
Church, Senator Jesse H. Metcalf of 
Rhode Island, and Percy W. Gardner, 
president of the Laymen’s League. 


Enrollment at Divinity Schools 

The Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry has this year the largest enroll- 
ment in its history, and a larger number 
of Unitarian divinity students than any 
theological school in the country. The 
registration is: Three graduate students, 
eleven regular students, eleven associate 
students, and one special student. The 
students come from Massachusetts in the 
Hast to California in the West, and from 
Louisiana to Alberta. 

Three Unitarians are enrolled at Crane 
Theological School, Tufts College, Mass., 
and nine at the Theological School in 
Harvard University. Eleven Unitarian 
ministers are taking courses at Harvard. 
Meadville Theological School] has an en- 
rollment of twenty-two. 


Henry Martyn MacKay Dies 

Henry Martyn Mackay, dean of the 
faculty of applied science and William 
Scott professor of civil engineering: at 
MeGill University, and a prominent 
Canadian Unitarian, died October 25, in 
Montreal. He was in his sixty-third year, 
and had been associated with the teach- 
ing staff of the University for twenty-six 
years. 

Dean MacKay was “undoubtedly one of 
Canada’s finest bridge engineers, a teacher 
and administrator of wide renown, a man 
admired and respected by all with whom 
he came in contact’, said The Montreal 
Gazette. “In the death of Henry Martyn 
MacKay, dean of the faculty of applied 
science, McGill University has suffered 
a grave and irreparable loss”, said Sir 
Arthur Currie, principal. 
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D° I Resk- CTS. Oldsaeee 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


LAYMEN’S SUNDAY 
November 16 


“To help laymen to think 

clearly, feel deeply, and 

express themselves ade- 

quately on the things of 
religion” 

For suggestions and helps write 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BEACON STREBT, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 


The Winter Quarter will begin Fri- 
day, January 2, 1931. 


For information address 


President SypNry B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The present term began August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


THE ciiristian 


For Young Men 
UNION Week-END PARTIES 


For Fall and Winter Sports 
Inquire at 


48 Boylston Street 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL C. CABOT. 

DirEoTORS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard S. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev. Lyman V. Ruriepen, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIE M. Fixtoon, School Administrator, 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to; 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 


College, Gen- 
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Worcester Conference Holds 
Autumn Meeting at Sterling 


The autumn meeting of the Worcester 
Conference was held in Sterling, Mass., 
October 23. The morning session was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Maxwell Savage, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Worces- 
ter, and Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, admin- 
istrative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association. In the afternoon, 
Dr. Albert N. Kaucher, minister of the 
West Upton Unitarian Church, spoke on 
“Rowe Camp”; Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen 
of Uxbridge on “The Ministers at Proctor 
Academy”; and Wentworth Stewart, 
editor of The Concord Journal, on “What 
the Laymen Learned at Lenox”. 


Neighbors 


(Continued from page 905) 


he’s worth a lot of money, Tommy— 
Ranger, I mean.” 
‘Here comes Daddy now! Get your 


things on and come along, Pat.” 

The reunion of boy and dog was so 
touchingly joyous that the soldier who 
recognized Ranger as his friend’s dog 
made no objection. So Ranger, once Chev- 
alier, son of war dogs, rode home be- 
tween Tommy and Pat, so contented he 
simply had to wiggle and wag occasionally. 

As for Tommy, his heart was bursting 


with thankfulness. He was happy to his 


boot tips. Except for Pat, he might never 
have seen Ranger again. Yet all he said 
as Pat tumbled out at home was: “Much 
obliged, Pat. You can go along to-morrow 
when I buy that dog collar, if you like. 
He’s—part yours, anyway.” 

“Oh, Tiom-mee!” Pat gurgled excitedly. 

[All rights reserved] 


Chicago Alliance Meets 


The Associate Alliance of Chicago, IIL, 
held its first meeting of the year in Hins- 
dale, Ill, October 2. Rev. Raymond B. 
Bragg, secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, spoke on “Whither Unita- 
rianism ?”’ 


Rev. R. T. Weston Accepts Call 

Rey. Robert T; Weston has accepted a 
eall to the First Unitarian Church of 
Trenton, N.J. Mr. Weston at present is 
minister of the Unitarian church in East 
Lexington, Mass. He was graduated from 
the Tiff School of Theology at Denver, 
Colo., prior to which he attended the Uni- 
versity of Denver. He was ordained at 
Bast Lexington in 1929. The Harvard 
Theological School last June conferred on 
Mr. Weston the bachelor of divinity de- 
gree, cum laude, the first time in recent 
years that it has given a student this 
honor. 


Property in Charleston, S.C. 

The property of the Unitarian Church 
of Charleston, 8.C., has been deeded to the 
American Unitarian Association, which 
has reconyveyed it to the local congregation 
with the proviso that it is to be a Uni- 
tarian church forever. The American Uni- 
tarian Association also has deeded the 


" Charleston congregation the property ad- 
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joining the churchyard on King Street. 
It is hoped that this property will some 
day “be dismantled and the grounds turned 
into a beautiful. garden with walks and 
possibly pools and fountains and cer- 
tainly a beautiful iron gateway on King 
Street”. The church has extended an in- 
vitation for some person to do this as a 
memorial to a relative or friend. 


Laymen Discuss Prohibition 


Prohibition was discussed at the meet- 
ing, October 9, of the Washington, D.C., 
chapter of the Laymen’s League, by Dr. 
James M. Doran, former Prohibition Com- 
missioner; by Rufus Lusk of the Execu- 
tive Committee of ‘The Crusaders”, and 
by Edward B. Danford, attorney for the 
Anti-Saloon League. 


Read John H. Dietrich’s 
Challenging Addresses on 


What If the World Went Humanist? 

The Supreme Discovery of the Ages. 

The Ethics of Birth Control. 

Is the Universe Friendly or Unfriendly? 
and forty other addresses. 


TEN CENTS A COPY, POSTPAID 


THE PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
1526 Harmon Place - Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Pageant 
You Need 


for Thanksgiving, Christmas, Peace Sun- 
day, Easter, or other church festival is in 


Plays and Pageants 
for the Church School 


Compiled by MARIE W. JOHNSON 
Write TODAY for a copy for examination. 


$2.00, at all bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Summer Study Trip to Scandinavia 


Rev. Oswald E. Helsing, Humboldt, Iowa, 
will conduct a trip through the three 


Scandinavian countries during the months 
of July and August, 1931. Study of the his- 
tory and culture of these countries will be 


the aim, though scenes of beauty will also 
be visited. Lectures will be given on board 
ship, and literature, pictures, and maps 
will be available, so that greater gain may 
be had when places, buildings, and monu- 
ments of historic and cultural interest are 
seen. Correspondence with Mr, Helsing is 
invited. 


Selected 
Readings 


States and Europe. 


Gia. 
Education 


By Dennis C. Trotsu, Ph.D. 


Visiting Professor of Education, Duke University, 1930. 
athe readings have been carefully chosen 


from the best material by the recognized 
writers in this field, both in the United 
This is the first book 
published on this subject which is giving the 
educational institutions such grave concern. It 
will be read as assiduously by the layman as by 
the minister, teacher and student. 


402 pages: $3.50 postpaid. At all bookstores. 
Send to-day for free descriptive folder. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., Publishers. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


25 BEACON STREET 


Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Applicant: “I’ve come to take the exam- 
ination for detective.’ Examiner: “All 
right. Let's see you look bafifled.”’ 

—Pathfinder. 


Customer: “I want some- postcard re- 
productions of Old Masters—saints and 
martyrs sort of thing, you know, but they 
must be Episcopalian.”—Puwnch. 


“Ts this beef, or is it mutton, waiter?’ 
“Can’t you tell by the taste?” “No.” ‘‘Then 
what difference does it make?” 

—The Outspan. 


In the thickest of the battle 
In the fiercest of the strife, 
See the valiant Christian layman, 
Represented by—his wife! 


FitzGerald: “Why the rope around the 
finger?” MacKay: “My wife put it there, 
so I’d remember to mail a letter.” Fitz- 
Gerald: “Did you mail it?’ MacKay: “No. 
She forgot to give it to me.”—Ajiaco. 


Mother: “Why do you play with all 
those rough boys? Why don’t you play 
with the nice little boys?” Son: “Their 
mothers won’t let me.” 

—Lustige Blaetter. 


A nursery maid was leading a little child 
up and down the garden. “Is’t a laddie or 
a lassie?’ asked the gardener. “A laddie”, 
said the maid. “Well”, said he, “I’m glad 
o’ that, for there’s ower mony women in 
the world’. “Man”, said the other, “did 
ye no ken that there’s aye maist sown 0’ 
the best crop?” 


Tell someone who carries a watch that 
he cannot remember what is on its face 
although he looks at it many times a day. 
When he says he ean, ask him whether 
the figure six on his watch is Roman or 
Arabic. He will guess one or the other, 
almost certainly, but when he looks at his 
watch he will likely find that he guessed 
wrong. Nearly all watches have a second 
hand where the figure six should be. 

—The Pathfinder. 


Spurgeon went down into the country 
to visit a friend who had built a new 
barn, and on the barn was a cupola, upon 
which they had put a weather vane with 
this text of Scripture on it: “God is love.” 
Spurgeon said to the man: “What do you 
mean by putting that text of Scripture on 
the weather vane? Do you mean that God’s 
love is as changeable as the wind?” “Oh, 
no”, was the reply. “I mean to say that 
God is love, whichever way the wind 
blows.” 


Have you heard of the “Whipping Boy”, 
who, according to rumor, has a regular job 
in a fashionable Fifth Avenue shop? It 
is to appear before the manager when a 
customer comes with a complaint to which 
there is no satisfactory answer, to be 
roundly abused for his stupid error, to 
offer a lame excuse, and then to be fired. 
He gets on his hat and coat, crosses the 
street for a soda or a cup of coffee, and 
returns for another dose, and as many 
more as are necessary to satisfy the com- 
plainants and maintain the reputation of 
the shop. Could some such scapegoat find a 
place on the staff of a parish? 

—The Churchman, 


The Christian Register 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for our ministers 
who have served faithfully twenty or 


more years and have reached sixty- 
five years of age. Help our work by 
sending annual contributions to the 
Treasurer. 


JAMES PARMENTER, President 
Henry M. WiiitamMs, Vice-President 
SaMvuEL A. Exiot, Vice-President 
Rosert 8. Lorine, Secretary 


Haroip G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 


| 55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Tee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Garice 


156 STUART STREET BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


¥ Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, P 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
son Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


(20) [November 13 1930 


Tn this Dumber 


Editorials «s: - »:ecye:) 90 saat 0 ce ee 


x 
Correspondence 


Likes Significant Sentiments; Plain Speak- 
ing; Lucy Stone; Churches, Women, 
Cigarettes; High Wages .». . . . 899 


Stgnificant Sentiments r + rege 


Original and Selected 


Christianity Has Two Faces, in India, by 
Sudhindra *’ Bose © >!" "5 he Se eee 
Fear of Old Age—Is It Rational? by 


Carlyle Summerbell . . . ... . . 896 
One of the Hard Sayings of Jesus, by Rev. 
George Lawrence Parker ey 897 


Churches Organize Campaigns to Complete 
Maintenance Fund for League and 
Y. P. R. U.; North Middlesex Confer- 
ence in 129th Session Accepts Billerica 
as Member . 5 oat Pee 


Connecticut Valley Liberals ais .. + 


Literature 


Discovery, by A. R. H.; Religion To-mor- 
row, by George R. Dodson; Books . . 902 


Our Children 


Thanksgiving Reversed, by Rose Brooks . 904 
Neighbors, by Daisy D. Stephenson. . . 905 


Church Notes . ; : ’ 907 


Pleasantries ..... 


Cherch Announcements 


BOSTON. MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister. Rev. Abraham M. Rihhany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlhorouch Streets. 
Rev. Charles ©. Park, D.D., Minister. Sunday 
School at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. All 
seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (16886), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeritus, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices. Prof. Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bae., organist and choirmaster. Sunday, 
at 9.30 a.M., Church School at King’s Chapel 
House, 11 A.M. Morning Prayer, with sermon by 
Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D. Week-day Serv- 
ices, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Recital. Tnes- 
day and Wednesday, Charles R. Brown, D.D., 
Dean Emeritus, Yale Divinity School; Thurs- 
day and Friday, President John A. Cousens, 
LL,D., Tufts College. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.30 a.a., 
Chureh School; 11 a.M., Morning service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNT- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Ilarmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Chureh 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister, 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister, Services in the ball 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


-GLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


WANTED—A few copies of Hymn and Tune 
Book with Services—Revised Edition. Twenty- 
five copies, A Book of Song and service for 
Sunday-School. Rev. JoHN WW. Barker, 
Lebanon, N.H. 


